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In these words Oiir Blessed Lord, at His first 
interview with them after His Besurrectioii, 
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of His Death and Passion. That Death had 
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accordingly, the Blood having been shed, the 
power of remission is lodged at once, on the 
very Besurrection Day, in the hands of the 
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2 Of Ministerial Absolution. 

Apostles. It is observable that the bestowal 
of this power is not delayed till Pentecost, 
when the Eleven were ftdly qualified for their 
mission. And the circumstance may perhaps 
be designed to teach us that there is a dis- 
tinction (which has been always recognized 
by the Reformed Churches) between justifica- 
tion (or the acquittal of a sinner) and sancti- 
fication (or his being made holy) ; that the one 
precedes the other in point of time ; that not 
until a sinner has been forgiven, can his 
sanctification commence. 

"We have now arrived in our course of 
Lectures at the Precatory Absolution, which 
succeeds the Confession in our Communion 
Office. But we cannot treat this Prayer satis- 
factorily, unless we go to the root of the matter, 
and consider the power of Absolution generally, 
both in its Scriptural groimds, and in the forms 
which it takes in our own Communion. And 
this will necessarily occupy more than one 
Lecture. 

"We wiU first, then, seek to understand this 
power, as lodged in the hands of, and exercised 
by, the Apostles. 

Many things said by Our Lord to His 
Apostles were addressed to them as private 
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Christiaiis, having no official character or 
peculiar prerogative. Examples of such words, 
which we may all take to ourselves, are, — 
" If two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of My Father which is in heaven," 

"Ye are the light of the world Let 

your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." " Watch ; for ye know 
not when the Master of the house cometh." 

other things were said to them, bb men 
who occupied a peculiar position, which no 
other men did, and none other can, occupy, — 
words which are obviously for them, and for 
th^n alone. Instances are; "Ye are they 
which have continued with Me in My tempta- 
tions. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as My Father hath appointed unto Me ; that 
ye may eat and drink at My table in My 
kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel." " The Holy Ghost 
shall bring all things to your remembrance; 
whatsoever I have said unto you." " Ye shall 
be witnesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto ,the 
uttermost part of the earth." 

B 2 



4 Of Ministerial Absolution. 

Finally^ some things wUch are said to them, 
are addressed to them in their official capacity, 
as representatives of the Christian Ministry 
to the end of Time. I will quote one such 
word : *' Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alwayy eeen unto the end of the world" 
The Apostles, however, did not live (and Our 
Lord must have known that they would ^ not 
live) to the end of the world, which shows 
us that He was speaking to them not as in- 
dividuals, but as representatives of those, who 
to the end of the world should hold His com- 
mission to baptize, and to give Christian in- 
struction. And it will not be denied that this 
commission is held by Christian Ministers only, 
and not by the Laity. 

The first point necessary for the understand- 
ing of Our Lord's words in the passage before 
Us is to inquire under what capacity it is that 
He is addressing His Apostles. For if it is 
in the second capacity, as those who had been 
associated with Him in His temptations, — as 
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those who had compamed with Him during 
the period of His earthly pilgrimage, and thus 
were competent witnesses to the worid of EKs 
Resurrection, in that case we have no practical 
concern at all with the power of Absolution, 
however reasonably we may feel an interest 
of curiosity in it. If the power expired with 
the Apostles, it would not conduce any more 
to our spiritual welfare to know what it was, 
or what it did for mankind, than it would to 
understand the nature of the gift of tongues. 

Now that Our Lord did not speak these 
solemn words to the Eleven, as representing 
priyate Chriatiaiis, may be gathered first from 
the context, which points very clearly to their 
true application : " Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you : as My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you. And when He had 
said this. He breathed on them, and saith unto 
them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." 
It is clear that the power of remitting and re- 
taining sins is conferred on the persons who 
had received the mission ; that the power and 
the mission are not to be disjoined. And what 
then is this mission? It cannot be doubted 
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that it is the same as that recorded by (and 
which we have already had occasion to quote 
from) St. Matthew, a mission to go into all 
the world, and make disciples by baptism and 
Christian teaching. Our Lord Himself had 
come on this mission, having been sent by the 
Father. He had preached in every synagogue, 
in the Temple, and under the canopy of the 
sky, the Kingdom of God. By this preaching 
He had made and baptized (though not with 
His own hands) "more disciples than John." 
And now He sends His delegates on the same 
mission, — a mission not confined (as formerly) 
to Judeea, but extending to the whole world. 
But if this be the mission, it is not one which 
has descended to private Christians. Therefore 
neither has the power of remitting and retain- 
ing sins which is associated with it. 

Again ; that these words were not addressed 
to the Apostles exclusively, and as persons 
occupying a peculiar position, which can be 
held by none other, may be gathered from the 
nature of the power conferred. It is not a 
miraculous gift, which is here bestowed, in 
which case we should of course think it an 
endowment limited to the ApostoUc age. It 
is not a power, the necessity of which has 
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ceased, or ever will cease, tintil sin is exter* 
minated. It is the power of remitting sins; 
as mucli called for surely in one age as in 
another. Surely this power is as essential to 
the health and well-being of souls, in what- 
ever age they are brought out into exist- 
ence, as the power to preach, and teach, and 
administer the Sacraments; and being so, it 
must continue with the Church, as the Saviour^s 
Presence does, *' even to the end of the world.** 
For it is absurd to suppose that the death of 
the Apostles shoidd cut off the entail of an 
inheritance, purchased • by the Lord's Death 
not for them alone, but for all those who should 
believe on Him through their word. No ! as- 
suredly these keys of the Kingdom of Heaven 
have passed down from the Apostles into the 
custody of those who have truly inherited the 
Apostles' Ministry in its ordinary powers. 
And that such is the view taken by our Church 
is clear from the fact that Our Lord's words 
in the text are repeated at the Ordination of 
every Priest, the formida of which runs thus : 
"Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the Imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost fargive, they 
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are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain^ 
they are retainedJ^ But unless the power of 
Absolution still abide substantially with the 
Christian Ministry, such use of these words 
must surely be presumptuous in a high degree, 
even to the verge of blasphemy. 

Now there is but one qualification of what 
has been said, which requires to be taken into 
account. It is this. Though the power of 
Absolution did not attach exclusively to the 
Ministers of the Primitive, as distinct from 
those of the Modem, Church, — there was in the 
Apostolic Church a miracidous power, which 
greatly helped the Minister in the right exercise 
of Absolution. This power was called "the dis- 
cerning of spirits;" and in virtue of it, the 
Holy Apostles, and some of those on whom they 
laid hands, were enabled on occasions to read 
the heart, and discern the true character of the 
persons, with whom they had to deal. They 
were not dependent on a man's profession of 
penitence and faith for a knowledge of his state 
of mind; but they read penitence and faith, 
impenitence and unbelief, by a miraculous 
intuition. Now it is evident that, in the whole 
administration of their absolving power, this 
diflcenuneut of epirita must have greatiy helped 
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• 

theniy specially where it was to be exercised 
towards indiyiduals. For if a man has not re- 
pentance and faith, he has no receptiyity for, 
no capacity of profiting by, Absolution, or Bap- 
tism, or the Lord's Supper, or the Benediction 
of the Church, and . should accordingly be ex- 
cluded from them. And, accordingly, the 
power of seeing infallibly whether men had 
these graces or had them not, must have been 
an assistance to the Apostles in enabling them 
to absolye or retain sins aright, and according 
to the mind of God. They could not make a 
mistake as to the characters which were recep- 
tive of, and prepared for. Absolution. And 
this may make, and justly does make, a differ- 
ence between them and modem ministers : — the 
amount of which is this, that modem ministers 
must exercise the great fimction (at all events 
towards individuals) with a caution, and a re- 
serve, and a deliberateness, very much greater 
than was required in the Apostles. The power 
may be exactly the same ; but there is not now 
the same discretion to regulate its use. Let 
me give an illustration, which may simplify the 
idea to some minds. A rich man leaves a large 
sum of money in the hands of trustees, direct- 
ing that they shall use it for the relief of dis- 
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tress, and giving them powers to fill up vacan- 
cies in their body, when such arise. The ori- 
ginal trustees are men thoroughly conversant 
with charities, who know that eveiy petitioner 
for relief is not really a deserving object of it, 
and to whom long experience among the poor 
has given a sagacity which seldom errs or fails. 
By and by, however, the trustees are replaced 
by others, who have no knowledge of the world 
and its ways, and are apt to be imposed upon 
by the first tale of distress. Now to these 
latter trustees it woidd be right and necessary 
to say: "You must be exceedingly cautious 
in the administration of this bequest, lest you 
should do more harm than good, contravene the 
testator's intention, and, instead of relieving 
distress, encourage indolence and dependence, 
and so multiply pauperism. Indeed, might it 
not be well for you scarcely ever to give to 
individuals, but rather to administer the relief 
indirectly, yet not less efficiently, through the 
medium of Hospitals, Dispensaries, or Mendi- 
city Societies P At all events, let the direct 
application of your fimds to the individual be 
the exception, not the rule.'* — Now this is the 
very way (as far as it can be exhibited in a 
figure) in which the Church of England directs 
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her Clergy to administer the treasure of Abso- 
hition, which she beUeves to have come down 
to them, as the purchase of the Master's Blood. 
The power is fully and emphatically recognized 
in the Ordination Service, in the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and in the Communion Ser* 
vice. But the usual forms, in which it is ex- 
ercised, are public ; because here the exercise is 
safe and guarded. The absolution is declared 
to be for those only who repent and believe, 
and with this proviso is flung abroad on the 
Congregation at large, to find those whom it 
ought to find. As for private and individual 
Absolutions, without for a moment saying they 
are never to be pronounced, our Church is 
judiciously chary of them. The circumstances 
tinder which they may be sought are indicated 
as exceptional, not normal. If any man can- 
not quiet his own conscience before coming to the 
Holy Communion, he is directed to come to some 
" discreet and learned Minister of God's Word, 
and open his grief ; that by the ministry of God's 
holy Word he may receive the benefit of Ab- 
solution." And, again, if a dying man (a man 
placed in front of eternity cannot well be insin- 
cere in his professions) feel his conscience trou- 
bled with any weighty matter, our Church pre- 
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scribes that he shall be moved to make a special 
Confession of his sins, '' after which Confession 
the Priest shall absolve him, if he humbly and 
heartily desire it/' Thus the Church makes 
no doubt of the existence of the power of Abso- 
lution ; but she guards it jealously from abuse, 
as knowing that there is not always the dis- 
cretion necessary for its right exercise. 

But in order fully to understand this power 
of remitting and retaining sins, as it was con- 
ferred upon the Apostles, we must look at it in 
its exercise as well as in its bestowal. St. 
Peter, then, retained the sins of Ananias and 
Sapphira, when he denounced their hypocrisy, 
and predicted their punishment. In this ear- 
liest exercise of the power, we see the miracu- 
lous gift of discerning spirits assisting the 
Apostle in the administration of it. The gift 
is no more ; and temporal judgments no longer 
ratify the sentences of the Church ; but this 
does not affect her possession of the power. 
Suppose a Christian Minister coming in a 
natural way to the knowledge of some grievous 
sin in some member of his flock, and represent- 
ing to him faithfully its heinousness, and the 
impossibility of pardon without repentance; 
suppose, to take a definite case, that *' perceiv- 
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ing malice and hatred to reign " between two 
members of the Church, he should remonstrate 
with them on that state of mind, and, as our 
Communion Office bids him, should debar such 
persons from the Lord's Table until he know 
them to be reconciled, — this would be the re- 
tention of sins in its modem and unmiraculous 
form, and there can be no doubt that the judg- 
ment so passed (I am assuming it to be in all 
respects equitable) would be ratified from on 
high. 

The dealing of St. Peter with Simon Magus 
is another instance of the retention of sins. 
The iniquity of the sinner's heart was in 'this 
case manifest from the iniquity of his proposal ; 
and St. Peter meets it by a sharp rebuke, hold- 
ing out to him, however, the hope of God's for- 
giveness on condition of repentance. Simon, 
overwhelmed by the force of the reproof, re- 
quests the prayers of the Apostles that "none 
of these things which ye have spoken may come 
upon me." There was an evident and just fear 
in his mind that God might ratify this sentence 
supernaturally, as He had done that upon 
AnaniflJH and Sapphira, and also a persuasion 
that the prayers of the Apostles might avail to 
avert the consequences. Pastoral rebuke, then. 
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of evident and obvious sins is an exercise of the 
keys, and of the power of retention ; — and it is 
an exercise which this age needs; for there 
can be no doubt that, what with the wish to 
retain our congregations at all hazards, the fear 
of giving offence and of driving some into 
schism, and the desire to be personally well 
spoken of, ministerial faithfulness is at a low 
ebb amongst us, and it seems as if those words 
had been erased from our Commission; ''Re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering 
and doctrine." 

St. Paul's vehement denunciation of Elymas 
the * sorcerer, and the consequent infliction of 
blindness upon him, so much resembles the 
transactions of St. Peter already commented 
upon, that we need not make it a distinct sub- 
ject of remark. 

Then we come to St. Paul's excommunica- 
tion of the incestuous Corinthian, the delivery 
of him unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit might be saved in the day 
of the Lord, and the retractation of that censure, 
when it had done its work upon the offender, 
and had brought him to a sincere penitence. 
The passage has such an important bearing 
on our present subject, being in short the great 
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Scriptural instance of the bestowal of Absolution, 
that it must be quoted at length ; — 

'* Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, 
which was inflicted of many. So that contrari- 
wise ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfort 
him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I beseech 
you that ye would confirm your love towards 

him To whom ye forgive any thing, I 

forgive also : for if I forgave any thing, to 
whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it 
in the person of Christ ; lest Satan should get 
an advantage of us ; for we are not ignorant of 
his devices." 

Lastly, we have the counsel of St. James as 
to the course of conduct which the sick member 
of Christ's flock should pursue. " Is any sick 
among youP Let him call for the elders 
(presbyters) of the Church ; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and 
if he have committed sins, they shall he forgiven 
him.^^ Here again the miracidous part of the 
transaction is of course peculiar to the Apos- 
toHc age : the oil has been dropped, as being 
the sign of an extraordinary cure now no longer 
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vouchsafed ; but the prayer of faith offered by 
the bedside of the sick forms still a part of our 
Ministry; and who shall say it is ineffective 
for spiritual healing in the face of those words, 
" If he have committed sins, they shall be for- 
given him ;*' in the face of those still more 
solemn words of the text, which confer the 
power of Absolution, " Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained P*' 

The whole Ministry of the Apostles was inter- 
Woven with miracles, and so far exceptional ; 
yet no one will maintain that the Ministry of 
the Apostles died with them, though its tem- 
porary attributes may have done so. The 
power of Absolution then, which emanates from 
the Ministry, cannot so have died, the exercise 
of it being fully as much needed now as it was 
in the primitive days. 

Yet it must be observed that, in the exercise 
by the Apostles of the power of remitting and 
retaining sins, there is no trace whatsoever of 
the form which the Boman Church has given 
to Absolution. There is not the smallest vestige 
of a practice of habitual confession to the 
Apostles by the members of their Churches, 
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or of a formal absolution by them. There is 
not the slightest attempt on their part to usurp 
any judicial power over the human conscience ; 
so far from it, that St. Peter's counsel to Simon 
Magus is (not, " Come- to me for absolution," 
but) "Repent of this thy wickedness, and 
prai/ God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee." 

The elders, says St. James, are to pray over 
the sick man, that his sins may be forgiven. 
Why to pray, unless in acknowledgment that 
the forgiveness merely passed through them as 
channels, did not (and could not) originate with 
them, — that, in the absolute and judicial sense, 
" none can forgive sins but God only P " That 
men can act otherwise than ministerially in 
remitting sins is a doctrine as contrary to 
Holy Scripture as it is to Eeason and the 
teaching of the early Fathers. And to attri- 
bute to the Christian Minister the power of 
Absolution (when thus understood) is not more 
arrogant than to attribute other spiritual effects 
to his Ministry. No one denies the spiritual 
effect of God's preached Word upon the con- 
science, nor the spiritual effect of Sacraments, 
where duly administered and duly received, in 
strengthening and refreshing the soul. Yet 

VOL. II. V 
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these spiritual effects are in no wise due to the 
Minister, except as a medium : he cannot, except 
as an instrument in the hands of God's Spirit, 
touch a single conscience or comfort a single soul. 
The utmost that can be said of him is, that 
ordinarily (not that God is boimd to any means, 
or that He does not frequently show Himself 
to be independent of all means) God administers 
through His ordained servants the stores of 
His treasury of Grace. Why not also the stores 
of His treasury of Forgiveness P 

God often converts souls, and edifies them, 
without any humBn inetrmnentality at aU. 
Some dealing of His Providence, some passage 
of His Word, arrests the conscience of the 
sinner and awakens it to righteousness and 
repentance. The Holy Ghost is free as the 
wind, which is His great emblem in nature, 
and bloweth where He listeth, apart from the 
instrumentaKty which He Himself hatii or- 
dained. And similarly God can (and doubt- 
less does) forgive sinners independently of His 
Church, speaking peace to many a conscience 
on the moment of its coming to Christ. Yet 
it appears to be no less true that God has 
ordained an instrumentality in the earth, which 
He delights to bless and honour ; and that this 
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instnuuentality is the ordinary yehicle, through 
which mercy and other spiritual blessings reach 
us. O let us seek at His hand that sound judg- 
ment which fairly balances, and giyes its due 
weight to, every testimony of His Word, and 
that simplicity and honesty of mind which 
seeks not the establishment of preconceived 
views, but Truth, and Truth only. 



c 2 



LECTURE Y. 



OF THE FORMS IN WHICH THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND DISPENSES ABSOLUTION. 



** ffliten fkt Iftair satlt f^H, pfte treat(elr on t^em. anir sait) 
unto tj^em. ISecetbe 50 tie pftolfi <il|08t: iDiiMe toebrr 
sins fie remit ties are remittelr unto ttiem ; anIr io^ose 
soeber sins fie retain, ttiefi are retained.''— John xx. 

22, 23. 

The question whether the power of Absolution 
still resides in the Ministry of the Church will 
be found very much to resolve itself into the 
prior question, Whether there is an ordained 
Ministry of the Church at all P If a man 
chooses to deny that God hath committed to 
human Ministers the word of reconciliation; 
if, while he believes in Christianity, he dis- 
believes, as many do, in the Christian Society 
or Church, and resents altogether human in- 
tervention between God and the individual 
conscience, he may be easily confuted from 
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Holy Scripture ; hut the con&tation of him is 
not our present business. But if a man admits 
(as it is presumed all of us are disposed to 
admit) that there is an ordained Ministry, and 
that this Ministry is the usual, though not the 
exclusive, channel through which God conveys 
spiritual blessmgs, then he grants implicitly 
the power of Absolution as inherent in that 
Ministry. No one (at least no member of the 
Reformed Churches) imagines that any man, 
whatever his ecclesiastical position, can forgive 
sins absolutely, and as a matter of his own 
arbitrement. Even the Apostles themselves 
never claimed to do this. He only can forgive 
in this manner, against whom the offence is 
committed ; and as God is the Person who in 
aU sin (even in that against our neighbour) 
is aggrieved, none but He can forgive in the 
absolute and judicial sense of the word. But 
if God dispenses forgiveness through certain 
human instruments, those instruments have 
derivatively the power of Absolution. And can 
this method of dispensing forgiveness be de- 
nied P If a person burdened with a sense of 
-guilt, and in a state of mental depression, 
should stray into a Church, and there hear 
the message of free forgiveness and grace 
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tluroiigh. Christ fully and faithfully set forth 
from, the pulpit ; if it should there be pointed 
out to hiTn that what the heavy-laden con- 
science has to do is not to qualify itself for 
acceptance with God, but simply come to 
Christ, and embrace that acceptance which is 
already purchased by His Blood and Merit ; 
and if on hearing this glad tidings, he goes 
away lightened and reKeved, haying found that 
joy and peace in believing, which are among 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, — what is this but 
God's dispensation of forgiveness to that man 
by the mouth of the Minister P It may not be 
technically called Absolution ; but surely it is 
Absolution to all intents and purposes; it is 
as if the Minister, in the Name and by the 
authority of His Master, had said to that soul, 
" Thy sins be forgiven thee ;'* " The Lord 
hath put away thy sin, thou shalt not die." — 
Suppose another hearer, conscious of still cleav- 
ing in his intention to some course which both 
Scripture and the moral sense condemn, to re- 
ceive from the pulpit the equally true message 
that, whatever flatteries the deceitful heart 
may practise upon uis, there is no salvation for 
sinners obstinately holding by ikeir sins ; and 
after receiving it, to go down to his house 
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heavy and displeased, unable any longer to 
lay to his soul the flattering unction that his 
good impressions or his religious ordinances 
make him safe; what is this but the binding 
of his sins on the man's conscience, the reten- 
tion of his sins so far as man can retain them^ 
that is, the declaration that they are retained 
upon a certain moral condition P 

Again ; Baptism is said expressly to be for 
the remission of sins : " Arise, and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the 
name of the Lord." "Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost/' It is an ordained 
vehicle of remission; and the administration 
of it (like that of the other Sacrament) is lodged 
in the hands of those who inherit the charge 
given to the Apostles : " Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." If, then, a Christian Missionary, after 
long instruction and probation of a Catechu- 
men, has satisfied himself of that person's fit- 
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ness for Baptism, and administers to him this 
holy Sacrament, is not this a virtual absolution 
of the person who receives the Rite, — an abso- 
lution which is conveyed under the express 
commission and authority of the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls P And if, on the other 
hand, such a missionary should with good 
reason pronoimce the Catechumen at present 
unfit for the Sacrament, should discover in him 
conduct which impeaches the sincerity of his 
motive in seeking for Baptism, or should think 
him too ignorant of fundamental truths to be 
thus initiated into the School of Christ, and 
imder this impression should say, ^' I suspend 
your Baptism for the present ;"— few persons, I 
apprehend, would question his right and au- 
thority to act thus, while many, perhaps, would 
jGeoI to see what is involved in the action. 
Surely such a suspension amoimts to a re- 
tention of sins. For if St. Paul's sins, even 
after his conversion, could not be washed away, 
as he was informed, but by Baptism, how much 
less can we think that the sins of ordinary 
persons, whose religious impressions are much 
weaker than St. Paul's, can be otherwise washed 
away P To withhold Baptism, then, is to with- 
hold the ordained vehicle of remission, and sa 
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virtually to retain sins. — Yet, in the exercise 
of the above fiinctions, no one regards the 
minister as being more than a minister. The 
Ghrace of Sacraments, and the Grace which 
makes the Word of God effective for the relief 
of the conscience, is from God, and from Gh)d 
alone. The minister can do no more than 
negotiate the outward part ; that is, preach the 
word faithAilly to the ear, or administer rightly 
and didy the Sacrament. The Holy Ghost 
alone can communicate with the conscience 
and inner man ; the minister, as in the Word, 
so in the Sacraments, is but the Holy Ghost's 
instrument for reaching the inner man. 

The sum of what has been said is, that, if 
there is an ordained Ministry at all, the re* 
mission of sins must transpire, like a fragrant 
odour, from the exercise of every part of it ; 
must transpire, even when not formally an- 
nounced, from the preaching of the Word, and 
the ministration of the Sacraments ; and from 
simply not exercising the Ministry, retention of 
sins must follow. 

But it may be asked, "May not the power 
of Absolution be exercised alone, independently 
of any other Ordinance of the Church P" No 
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doubt it may. ProYision is made in our Church 
for such an independent exercise of the power. 
And it is exercised in two forms, by way of 
authoritative declaration^ and by way of in^ 
tercession,— the latter of which is now more 
inmiediately before us, but of both of which 
we will now say a word. 

As to the form, "I absolve thee,** in the 
Order for the Visitation of the Sick, a late 
introduction, by the way, dating from the 
twelfth or thirteenth* century, whereas all the 

^ *' If it be inquired, when the use of the indicative form of 
absolution first began to be used in the Church, that is, the 
form/ 1 absolve thee/ instead of the deprecatory form, ' Christ 
absolve thee ;' Morinus has folly proved that there was no use 
of it till the twelfth or thirteenth century, not long before the 
time of Thomas Aquinas, who was one of the first that wrote 
in defence of it, and our learned Bishop Usher has clearly 
proved the novelty of it from Aquinas himself. For he says. 
There was a learned man in his time who found fault with the 
indicative form of absolution then nsed by the priest, 'I absolve 
thee from all thy sins,' and would have it to be delivered only 
by way of deprecation; alleging that this was not only the 
opinion of Gulielmus Altissiodorensis, Gulielmns Parisiends, and 
Hugo Cardinalis; but also that thirty years were scarce passed 
unce all did use this form only, 'AhsoUUionem et remissionem 
trihuat tibi Omnipotens Dem* Almighty God give thee re- 
mission and forgiveness. This points out the time of the 
change so precisely, that learned men, who allow the form in 
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primitiye Absolutions run in the modest style 
of Prayers, it cannot possibly import more than 
a strong declaration, " I declare thee absolved," 
and thus falls imder the former head. 

I. First, in the Daily Service, the General 
Confession is immediately succeeded by '^the 
Absolution or Bemission of sins, to be pro- 
nounced by the Priest alone, standing; the 
people still kneeUng/' 

The analysis of this formulary may be given 
in very few words. First, the Divine warrant, 
which the Minister has for making this solemn 
declaration, is exhibited to the people, as the 
ground of what is to follow ; " Almighty God 

hath given power and commandment to 

His Ministers, to declare and pronounce to His 

some sense proper to be used, make no scrapie to declare thdr 
opinion of the novelty of it upon the strength of the foregoing 
considerations/' — Bingham's Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1094. 

The phraseology of this form, however, may he scripturally 
defended by the words of St. Paul In 2 Cor. ii. 10, " To whom 
ye forgive any thing, I forgive also : for if I forgave any thing, 
to whom I forgave it, for your Bakeaforffoae lit in the person 
of Christ.'' Also by the language respecting the Levitical 
Priest, who is said to " cleanse the leper/' or " make him 
clean" (Lev. xiv. 11); when all that he did was officially 
to declare him so by the performance of certain cere^ 
monies. 
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people, being penitent, the Absolution and Ee- 
mission of their sins.'* The official proclama- 
tion is then made that God forgives all who are 
penitent and believing; "He pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe His Holy Gospel." The Con- 
gregation there present are then exhorted to 
pray that they themselves may come under the 
terms of the Divine Pardon, so that the Service 
now in performance may be acceptable, the life 
which shall succeed it pure and holy, and the 
end of all, the joy of Our Lord ; " Wherefore let 
us beseech Hun to grant us true repentance^ 
that those things may please Him, which we do 
at this present; and that the rest of our life 
hereafter may be pure and holy ; so that at the 
last we may come to His eternal joy/' 

It may be said this is merely a declaration 
that God pardons us, on condition of our being 
repentant and believing, and a declaration 
which any one is at liberty to make. And of 
course it cannot be disputed either that truth 
is truth, whoever speaks it, or that, in the 
intercourse of private life, any true disciple of 
Christ, without being an ordained Minister, 
might raise the drooping spirit of another, by 
pointing Him to those evangelical promises, 
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which assare pardon to the penitent and believ* 
ingy and which the faithfuhiess of God stands 
engaged to ftdfil. But if to the ordained 
Minister, and to him alone, is committed the 
word of Beconciliation, the Minister alone can 
proclaim toith authority the message of Recon* 
ciliation. Others may tell it ; may point it out 
in the Scriptures ; he alone can pronounce it 
(such is the significant word employed in the 
Rubric) under the warrant and seal of the Most 
High. It is one thing that the news of an 
amnesty, granted by a Sovereign to a rebellious 
but subdued province, should be blazed abroad 
among the people, find its way into public 
journals, and become the subject of p^eneral 
conversation, and mutual cong^Mation -and 
quite another that the ambassador sl^ould come 
into the market-place in his robes of state^ 
and there, producing his credentials with the 
royal seal affixed, should read the terms of the 
amnesty. The message may have reached the 
citizens through other channels ; but the am- 
bassador's appearance is a comfortable assurance 
of its reality. Now the Christian Minister is the 
ambassador of Christ, according to those words 
of St. Paul ; " Now then we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us." 
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In the face of the assembled Churchy in the 
theatre of Christian ministrations, he appears 
publicly as His ambassador. His announce- 
ment under those circumstances of God's mes- 
sage of forgiveness is no ordinary one, although 
long habit and famiKarity with the words in 
which it is couched, may have blinded us to the 
dignity of the transaction. He is for the time 
being the King's Bepresentative, and publishes 
the amnesty in his official character. 

And if any should think lightly of a mere 
declaration of God's forgiveness, as if this were 
to assign too poor and tame a meaning to the 
high-sounding words, " Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them," let hiTn 
reflect that the Absolutions, which Our Lord ad- 
ministered while upon Earth, were nothing but 
declarations of God's pardon, though foimded 
(in His case) on Hjs infallible knowledge of 
the state of the individual Christ Himself 
(though of course He might have done so, had 
He chosen to stand upon the prerogative of 
His Divine Nature) never at any time said, " I 
absolve thee." "When He saw their faith, 
He said imto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee " (" have been, and are, 
forgiven thee," would be the exact rendering of 
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the tense in our modem English ; it is a past 
transaction, continuing in its results, which is 
announced). And observe that the power thus 
exercised by the Son of Man, although exercised 
in the form of a declaration, is described by 
Himself in the immediately succeeding con- 
text as being "power on earth to forgive sins." 
— ^Again, " Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given ; for '* (the token and evidence of which 
is that) " she loved much ; but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little." 

Now I suppose there is not one of us, whose 
heart would not leap for joy to hear such a 
declaration, though nothing more than a de- 
claration, made respecting ourselves by Christ 
Our Lord. And why ? Because of the infinite 
dignity of His Person ;— because we know and 
feel that to Him all authority is given in heaven 
and earth, and that His every word must stand. 
Now let us make the reflection, that of this 
authority to declare God's pardon of the peni- 
tent. He hath condescended to impart a certain 
share to His ministering servants ; and that 
though He does not now give them, as He once 
did, the miraculous power of intuition iato 
moral character, and by withholding this power 
sigiilfies His will (as was pointed out in the last 
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Lecture) that they should be very cautious in 
administeriQg Absolution to iadividuals, and 
for the most part abstain from doing so alto- 
gether ; yet the authority to declare forgiveness 
under the Divine warrant is still theirs; the 
declaration beiag now general to all who come 
imder the terms, without any pretence to an 
insight as to who these may be. 

And now one word as to the practical value 
which this declaratory Absolution of the 
Morning and Evening Service may have, and 
ought to have. In various ways, different 
schools of religionists seek for, and profess to 
find, an assurance of their forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance with God. Some represent assurance 
as being involved in all genuine or saving 
faith, so that without assurance we have no 
hold whatever upon God's mercy through 
Christ. Others, of sounder judgment, think it 
a privilege extended by God to a few, and the 
recompense perhaps of their faithfulness. All 
would gladly welcome it, if they felt they could 
have it in God's way, without false confidence 
or presumption. Some profess to have found 
assurance in certain passages of Scripture, borne 
in upon their mind when in a state of religious 
susceptibility. Some have made a Scripture to 
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themselves out of their own sanguine and pre- 
sumptuous temperament, and have found in 
ecstasies and raptures of feeling God's token 
upon them for good. But it will be safe at all 
events, and to humble souls it may be no less 
consolatory than safe, to seek our assurance in 
some token of Divine appointment. As to the 
simpler operations of our own minds on reli- 
gious subjects — whether we with all earnestness 
cast sin behind our back, and rely simply on 
Christ for the expiation of it— we cannot be 
much at fault, if the mind is in a healthy state. 
Then, without any self-tormenting analysis of 
our motives, let us draw near to the House of 
God, where morning and evening the golden 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are exhibited 
for the consolation of penitent sinners. Let us 
listen intently to the message of God's pardon, 
pronounced by the lips of His commissioned 
ambassador. Let us take it to ourselves ; if we 
be penitent aud beUeving, it is ours. Itissent 
to us in the way of God's Ordinances,— *a tok^a 
upon us for good, surer than frames and feeUngs, 
which fluctuate, and better authorized by far 
than fanciful applications of Scripture to our 
own case. I doubt whether any assurance, 
which it is possible to obtain upon earth, will 
VOL. n. n 
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rest upon a much better foundation than that 
obtained in this way. 

II. But it may be asked whether Absolution 
is simply declarative ; whether it does nothing 
more than assure us, under God's conmussion, 
of a forgiveness which has been ab:*eady granted 
by Hun. Does it, it may be asked, effect 
nothiQg, but simply indicate what has been 
effected P The answer is given by the higher 
form of Absolution, which is now before us in 
the Commimion Office. This higher form, it 
will be observed, is a Prayer by the Priest on 
behalf of the people. His office, like the statue 
of Janus, has two faces, and looks in two di- 
rections. When announcing God's Will (and 
the terms of forgiveness and acceptance are 
the most important part of TTia Will) he looks 
towards the people. But he is also set to be an 
intercessor, — ^to sum up and present their wants 
before the Throne of Grace. And in this 
higher character we see him in theOommunion 
Office, his £iu» turned towards the Lord, sup- 
plicating pardon,. and all the glorious blessings 
which follow in the train of pardon, for his 
flock. Now nothing can be more certain than 
this, that prayer is effective, — ^that in some 
mysterious manner, which we are totidly inca- 
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pable of iinderstandijig, it influences the Will 
of God, " The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much." Moreover, we 
find intercessory prayer, offered by the chosen 
servants and messengers of the Most High, re- 
cognized, both in the Old and New Testament, 
as efficacious for those in whose behalf it is 
offered. Says God to Abimelech respecting 
Abraham ; '' He is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live." And again to 
JoVs Mends, respecting Job; "Go to My 
servant Job; and My servant Job shall pray 
for you ; for him will I accept." And again 
we find Samuel recognizing it as part of his 
boimden duty to pray for the people : " More- 
over, as for me, God forbid that I should sin 
against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you." 
Again, we have the notable instance of 
Elijah's intercession, which, as St. James in- 
forms us, availed first to close, and then to open, 
the windows of heaven. And again in the 
New Testament: "Is any sick among youP 
Jjet him call for the elders of the Church ; and 
let theni pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord : and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up ; and if he have committed sins, 

D 2 
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they shall be forgiyen him. Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may he healed J^ And in how very large a majority 
of his Epistles does St. Paul assure his converts of 
his prayers for them, in the most forcible and 
emphatic manner! -Their names are written 
on his heart, he intimates, as were the names of 
the literal Israel on the high priest^s breast- 
plate, and he is continually presenting them 
before God. 

Now the intercessory part of the ministerial 
office, whereby the faithfiil pastor procures for 
his flock mercy and other spiritual blessings, 
is brought out in this precatory Absolution of 
the Communion Office. And you will observe 
how perfect the form is, and how much of 
wholesome doctrine underlies its simple phraseo- 
logy; how it recognizes forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance as being not the ultimate achievement 
of holiness, but tiie very first steps towards it ; 
how it represents sanctification as being pro- 
gressive, and grace as eventually merging into 
glory : " Almighty Gk)D, our heavenly Father, 
.... have mercy upon you, and pardon you '* 
(this must be done, first, .before sin's power 
can be broken ; broken however it must be, for 
the prayer proceeds) '* pardon and deliver you 
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from aU your dns; confirm and strengthen 
you in all goodness" (not suffer you to rest 
in weak beginnings, or to count yourself to 
have apprehended, when your race is only just 
begun), "and bring you to everlasting life'* 
(that is, finish the good work which He has 
begun in you), "through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord." 

The Absolutions found in the Primitiye litur- 
gies run always in the form of Prayer or 
Benediction ; and in some of them there was 
a reciprocal prayer for the priest by the people 
and for the people by the priest, which formed 
a most interesting feature of the Service, and 
which is nowhere represented in our Liturgy 
except by the mutual salutation, "The Lord 
be with you," "And with thy Spirit." While 
we are convinced, not only of the sufficiency, 
but of the excellence, of our Offices as they 
stand, we rather regret the loss of this ex- 
pression of sympathy and mutual interest be- 
tween the Pastor and his flock. It is, however, 
a loss which can easily be repaired in private* 
Let not the minister limit his intercessions for 
his flock to the utterance of the prescribed 
form (though this will be the flower and crowtt 
of them), but let him carry those intercessions 
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with him into his closet, and urge them there 
with that fervour and perseverance which takes 
no refusal at Gbd's hand ; and let his flock do 
the same for him, and seek to help him at the 
Throne of Grace in bearing the burden of his 
trials, and discharging himself of his respon- 
sibilities; and then the spirit of the old re- 
ciprocal Absolutions would be preserved, even 
while the letter of them is dropped ; and we 
should soon see a more efficient discharge of 
the miniBtry, arising from an increased desire 
on the part of the laity to co-operate with their 
ministers in Christian objects, and a more 
primitive zeal for the conversion of souls in 
those who wait at the Altar. 

And when we speak of intercession as avail- 
able in behalf of one another — whether it be 
the personal intercession of Mends for Mends, 
or the official intercession of the pastor for his 
flock— let us never forget that, iadependently 
of and apart from the prayer of the great High 
Priest for us all, no prayer of man can have 
any efficacy whatsoever. It is only as united 
with His Intercession, it is only as taking its 
stand upon His finished and meritorious work, 
that any prayer, whether for ourselves or others, 
can receive an answer, or even gain a hearing. 
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And the intercessory Absolution of which we 
have been speaking is only an earthly and dim 
echo of tha^^ye; for His people, wMchChrist 
is offering in Heaven, and which, according to 
the laws of the Economy of Grace, takes up and 
absorbs into itself, and commnnicates its own 
virtue to, the supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, which His Church below makes for all 
men. 
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OF THE FOUR COMFORTABLE WORDS. 
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ftet lit UtalD neat . . • • to full oMutantt of fait^**-^ 

Hbbbbws X., part of ver. 22. 



The fifteen Psalms which immediately succeed 
the llOthy are called Songs of Degrees, or 
Songs of the Steps. One explanation given 
of the term is that these Psahns were sung by 
the LeviteSy one upon each of the fifteen steps 
which led from the court of the women to that 
of the men in the Jewish Temple. We have 
compared the Communion Office to a venerable 
Cathedral, having its outer precinct, by which 
it is approached, in the Lord's Prayer, CoUect 
for Purity, and Decalogue, (which introductory 
parts of the Office speak of preparation and self- 
examination,) and its Sanctuary or Choir in that 
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more solemn period of the Service which begins 
with the TersanctuB, and upon which we hope 
to enter in our next Lecture. The " Comfortable 
Words " from the mouth of our Saviour Christ, 
of St. Paul, and of St. John, are our Christian 
songs of the steps, which we sing as we pass 
from the Transept into the Choir, to join in 
the full burst of adoration which awaits us 
there. 

Yes ; we are about to join with Angels and 
Archangels, and all the company of Heaven, in 
singing the .high praise of God. But this it 
is impossible we should do with a heart fuU of 
doubts and misgivings. An uneasy conscience, 
and a mind that wavers as to its own accept- 
ance, is not in tune for praise. " It is requisite," 
says the Invitation, " that no man should come 
to the Holy Communion, but with a frdl trust 
in God's mercy, and with a quiet conscience." 
To impart this full trust, and to assure and 
render quiet the conscience, is the great object 
of the Absolution, and of the Comfortable Words 
which follow it. Of the Absolution first. We 
pointed out in our last Lecture that one main 
object of Absolution, the great practical value of 
it, is the assurance of the penitent and believing 
sinner. We saw that Absolution was ministered 
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by our Blessed Lord Himself in the form of an 
assurance; "Thy sins be*' (or are) "forgiven 
thee.'' Our minds naturally crave after this 
assurance, and seek it sometimes in frames and 
feelings, which are conceived to be the inward 
witness of the Spirit of God, while really they 
are the signs of nothing more than a sanguine 
temperament, sometimes in certain texts of 
Scripture, twisted from their original connexion 
into a fEUiciful applicability to our own circum- 
stances. Now as against these false methods 
of obtaining it, the Church gives us good and 
solid grounds of assurance. God has com- 
missioned His ministers officially to intercede 
for, and authoritatively to declare, forgiveness 
of sins to the penitent and believing. This 
ministerial commission then is the first ground 
of assurance which the Church here advances : 
the exercise of it is the first means by which 
she seeks to quiet the burdened and heavy-laden 
conscience. And the thread of sentiment which 
connects the Absolution with that which imme- 
diately follows it, is very apparent, at least to 
one who will not allow his familiarity with our 
services to deaden his mind to the significance 
of their various parts. It is as if the Church 
said to us; "You have heard the prayer 
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offered in your behalf by God's accredited mes- 
senger of reconciliation, standing upon his 
conunission, and acting in the Name of his 
Master ; now then, lest any disquieting doubts 
should still remain upon your conscience, you 
shall hear what is better still, the words of Our 
Saviour Christ, and of those Apostles who 
spoke infeUibly by the mspiration of Hia Spirit. 
Christ shall assure you, Paul shall assure you, 
John shaQ assure you. Every human minister 
has the treasure of the Gospel message in an 
earthen ressel. He is as fuU of infirmity, sin, 
and error, as you are yourself. And though 
this infirmity and unworthiness does not in the 
least detract from the efficacy of his ministra« 
tions, which ' be effectual, because of Christ's 
inBtitution and promise/ yet the message of 
mercy and peace conveyed through a purer 
medium, may haply be more satisfactory to thy 
mind. It shall come to thee then through the 
purest of all media, the holy and infaUible Word 
of God, the Word which was spoken or written 
with a fuU foresight of thy difficulties, trials, 
and sins, not indeed by the human writer, but 
by the Spirit who inspired him. In virtue of 
this perfect foresight, thou mayest reasonably 
expect to find some word in Holy Scripture 
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specially ineeting thy need, some word of which 
thou mayest without presumption or fanaticism 
conclude that it was designed for thee, and that 
thou mayest take it to thyself/' 

Now observe what words are chosen from 
vHoly Scripture for this purpose. They are 
the broadest and freest eyangelical declarations 
which it is possible to find in the whole volume, 
those which combine the largest amount of 
grace with the least amount of qualification in 
the persons to whom they are addressed. To 
use the language of the Seyenteenth Article, 
they are ''the promisees of God as they are 
generally set forth in Holy Scripture," as 
distinct from ''the counsel of God, secret to 
us,'* the consideration of which would only 
tend to bafiie and disturb weak consciences* 
Let us look somewhat into the particulars of 
them. 

1. First comes Our Lord's own famous invi- 
tation, embracing all who labour and are heavy 
laden; all, that is, who in any measure feel 
their sin to be a burden, and sincerely desire 
deliverance from it. K we have felt the galling 
of a wounded conscience, the gaUing of a 
corrupt nature; nay, if we have been only 
pressed hard with care and sorrow, and under 
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this pressure truly turn to Christ as the only 
quarter in which peace and satisfaction is to 
be had^ we come under the terms of this pro- 
mise^ and are at liberty at once to accept it. 
This is the beautiful song of the first step ; and 
you will observe (for this observation will show 
the excellent method in which these sentences 
are arranged) that this first sentence carries us 
no further back than to Our Lord Himself: 
" Come imto Me . . . and / will give." To use 
His own image, this is the call of the mother 
bird to the stray chickens, whereby she invites 
them to gather themselves under her wings, 
to be shielded by her from danger, and to be 
cherished with the vital heat which resides in 
her body. Not the children of Jerusalem only, 
but sheep, which are not of that fold, shall 
assuredly feel the glow and warmth of con- 
solation, if at the sound of His Voice they will 
but betake themselves to that refuge. 

2. Our Lord, however, never allowed His 
disciples to rest in Himself. To Himself He 
attracted them indeed, but it was to lead them 
on beyond Himself to the Father. He re^ 
presented Himself as the Way, the Door, (mar- 
vellous condescension ! a way and a door being 
nothing in themselves, but in reference to the 
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city or the chamber to ^hich they lead,) by which 
and through which alone access to the Father 
is to be had. And on one occasion He al- 
together put out of sight His own intervention 
in behalf of His disciples, (though that of course 
we know to have been essential for them,) and 
referred them to the Father's Love as an in- 
dependent source of the blessings which visited 
them : " At that day ye shall ask in My Name : 
and I say not unto you that I will pray the 
Father for you, for the Father Himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved Me, and have be- 
lieved that I came out from God." 

So in the second of these admirably chosen 
sentences, Christ takes us back beyond Christ 
to God, and points out to us the Father's 
boundless Love as the origin of man's Redemp- 
tion : " God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, to the end that aU that 
believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." 

It would seem as if Grace itself could not go 
beyond this in its freedom, in its comprehen- 
siveness, in the simplicity of its requirements. 
In the first place, " the world " (i. e. all man^ 
kind, and not any narrow section of it) is 
represented as being the object of God's Love. 
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The conscience of the sinner, ingenious offcen, 
when in a state of awakened susceptibility, to 
invent pleas against itself, cannot possibly say, 
'' This word of comfort is not designed for me." 
If thou art but a man or a woman, it is thine; 
for, to use the phrase of St. Paul to Titus, it is 
God's "philanthropy" (or love of the human 
race) which is here annoimced by the Saviour. 
And to any thoughtAil reader of His words it 
will at once suggest itself as a grand additional 
topic of consolation, that at the time when God 
evidenced His Love for the world by the gift of 
His Son, the world was in a state of rebellion. 
It was alienated, and an enemy in its mind by 
wicked works. It lay in wickedness ; it was 
not seeking mercy at God's hand ; it was not 
prostrate before Him in penitence and humilia^ 
tion ; it was defying Him. And no sooner did 
His Son appear and manifest God's perfections, 
than the world rose in arms against Him, and 
did what in it lay to root out the name and 
the memory of Him from the earth. Yet 
despite this malignant hostility on the .part of 
the world, God's aspect towards it was one of 
Love, — " God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son." 

Observe again (for this is another topic of 
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rich consolation) that what God gave in evi* 
dence of His Loye, was the only thing which 
could be a sacrifice to Him. If it had been 
possible that the human soul should haye been 
redeemed by corruptible things, such as silyer 
and gold, that it should haye been redeemed by 
the gift; of any creature, or of any aggregate of 
creatures, God would haye been none the poorer 
for the loss ; for in another instant He could 
haye created by the word of His power other 
worlds, brighter and more beautiful than this. 
But His Son was a Person in the Diyine 
Nature, whom in His exceeding Loye to the 
world He rent from His Bosom, and parted 
with for a while, sending Him down into the pit 
of our ruin, to gather up and new-create into a 
yessel of honour, the fragments of our shattered 
humanity. 

And finally, obserye that all we haye to 
do in order to ayail ourselyes of this gift is 
summed up in a single word, '^ Belieye," — 
" that whosoeyer belieyeth in Him,*' &c. 
The commandment is not far off, nor in heayen, 
nor in the deep, nor beyond the sea, but yery 
nigh unto us, in our mouth and in our heart, 
that we may do it. A sincere turning away 
from sin, and a casting of all the burdens of 
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the conscienoe on Christ, — ^this is belief; and 
" whosoever believeth/' so runs the Comfort- 
able Word, such is the song of the second 
step, ^^ shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life." 

3. But against all declarations and evidences 
of God's Love whatsoever, a wounded conscience 
will insist, with much pertinacity, that never 
yet was sin so great and grievous as its own. 
An instance therefore will be consolatory, of 
one who was the chief of sinners having been 
forgiven. The song therefore of the next step 
is, ^^Hear also what St. Paul saith ; This is a 
true saying and worthy of all men to be re- 
ceived, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.'^ 

Observe now what manner of sins St. Paul's 
had been. They had been sins, by which the^ 
progress of the Gospel had been obstructed in 
the minds of others. Those that were entering 
into the Kingdomof Heaven, Saul of Tarsus griev- 
ously hindered. He set himself in an attitude of 
defiant hostility to the Truth which alone can re- 
generate, sanctify, and save the soul. His hands 
reeked with the blood of Stephen, and indeed 
of other martyrs ; for he speaks of the murders 
to which he had been an accessary in the plural 
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number ; ^^Many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison/^ .... '^ and when they were put to 
death, I gave my voice against them/' 

It may be, alas ! that our influence hitherto 
has been morally unwholesome to those, with 
whom we have come in contact. It may even 
be that we have thrown temptation into the 
way of others, and seduced them into grievous 
sin. But can we seriously think that the 
hindrance offered by us to the Truth and Grace 
of God has been greater than that offered by 
St. Paul P Have we wrought more mischief in 
the spiritual world than he P Take into account, 
too, not merely the insult offered to Our Lord 
by Saul's high-handed opposition to His Truth, 
but the wounds and sufferings inflicted upon 
Him through His members : '^ Saul, Saul, why 
,persecutest thou MeP" Saul could not have 
inflicted more suffering upon the Lord, had 
his been the ruthless hands, which drove the 
nails into the extremities of His Sacred Person, 
or made long furrows with the scourge upon 
His back. ISfow independently of St. Paul's 
own personal salvation, the Lord had an object, 
we are told, in forgiving him, which had 
reference to the ftiture of His Church; "that 
in me, first, Jesus Christ might show forth all 
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long-suffering, for a pattern to them who should 
hereafter beKeve on Him to life everlasting." 
Avail thyself of the pattern, then. Why, in 
the infinite foresight of Ghxl, may not the long- 
suffering which He exhibited towards St. Paul, 
have been designed for thy comfort and en- 
couragement ? Thou art a sinner of the deepest 
dye. Well ; the more urgent is thy need of the 
good Physician ; and the more glorious in thy 
case will be the Exercise of His skiU. " He 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance." 

4. But the consolation of these sentences 
would be imperfect if one of them did not refer 
distinctly to the channel, through which par- 
doning Love reaches us. You have told me of 
God's Love, the burdened conscience might say ; 
you have told me of Christ's Love and willing- 
ness to save ; but must not God's claim upon 
me be satisfied P Must He not be just, as well 
as the justifier of him that believeth? The 
song of the last step answers this question 
gloriously : " Hear also what St. John saith ; 
If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is 
the Propitiation for our sins." 

*'He is the propitiation for our sins;" that 
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is, we smners being represented in Him, He, 
when He suffered, paid our debt in full. Does 
God demand of us a perfectly holy life P Our 
Surety, the representative Man, the Second 
Adam, yielded to the law a perfect obedience. 
Does God's outraged justice demand that the 
transgressor should suffer the penalty of trans- 
gression ? You and I have in Christ undergone 
this penalty ; and Justice herself has nothing 
more to allege against us. Yet even this is but 
half of our comfort. Devout members of the 
Church have sometimes erred in occupying 
their attention too exclusively with the Death 
of Christ, in thinking too much of the past 
Atonement, or rather, in thinking too little of 
the present Intercession. The Apostle John in 
this precious verse presents the Saviour under 
both aspects. In His Cross, and Passion, and 
Precious Death, He is a Propitiation. In His 
glorified life, He is an Advocate. He is there 
in Heaven to perpetuate the work, which on 
earth He but initiated. Not as though He offers * 
Himself often, or that His Sacrifice can ever be 
repeated ; but that by His personal Advocacy it 
can be made continuous, and perpetuated in its 
results unto the end of Time. "If when we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
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death of His Son, much more, being reconciled; 
we shall be saved by His life." 

If then it be asked how we are saved, the 
answer is readjr : '^ Through the satisfaction of 
Christ for us, while on earth, and through His 
present vigilant guardianship of our interests. 
We have a Propitiation, in answer to the 
demands of justice. We have an Advocate in 
the court of Heaven, to plead the Propitiation.'^ 

And so, fortified by these Scriptures, the 
devout worshipper passes into the Sanctuary of 
the Communion Office, which is jubilant with 
Praise. As the sound of the Seraphic Hymn 
breaks upon his ear from within, he (like the 
prophet Isaiah, who first heard that Hymn) is 
deeply abased at the thought of his own utter 
unworthiness to join in such praise: '^Wo is 
me/' cries he, *' for I am undone ; because I 
am a man of imclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips." But Our 
Lord meets him on the threshold, and lifts 
him up with the invitation, ^' Come imto Me, 
all ye that labour, and I will give you rest," and 
then reminds him of the infinite Love of God, 
And St. Paul, a man of like passions with him-* 
self, reminds him by his own example thai 
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there is Balvation even for the chief of sinners ; 
and St. John, the Apostle of Loye, whispers 
a soothing word of satisfaction once made, 
and advocacy still continuing; and so he is 
encouraged to ^' draw nigh in Ml assurance of 
fiiith.'* 

And now we may confidently ask our readers 
whether the selection and position of these sen- 
tences is not admirable P Is it not clear that 
the more closely we look into the liturgy, the 
more we shall discover a mine of study, of 
thought, of prayer, of theology, underlying 
the whole of itP Alas I that ordinarily 
preachers give it so little exposition, and 
worshippers so little thought ! '' It is the part 
of Art," says the proverb, " to conceal Art ;" 
and the plain, nervous, chaste language of the 
English Prayer Book has this defect, that it 
does conceal from all but those, who will be at 
the pains to look below the surface, an amount of 
art, of care, of erudition, which probably is to 
be found in no other iminspired Book. While 
it must be freely conceded (lest we trench on 
the prerogative of Holy Scripture) that the 
Liturgy, like all uninspired compositions, has 
its defects, yet if, when the mind is brought to 
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bear iijk)n it, all the blemishes discoyered in it 
at least admit of justificatioii, and some of them 
are positively seen to be beauties, Eevision 
surely would be a dangerous task, which might 
issue in rooting up much good and wholesome 
wheat, for the sake of ridding the field of a 
few so-called tares. 

Let Divines, whose minds are deeply imbued 
with Scripture, and Primitive Antiquity, and 
still more with a spirit of devotion, — after 
making themselves acquainted with Liturgical 
literature generally, and with the history of our 
own Liturgy in particular, have fiill liberty to 
undertake the task of Eevision, if with stuck qwjr 
lificatians they should think it expedient But 
we are persuaded that men so qualified would 
recoil firom it. The more they possessed of the 
erudition and the piety requisite for the task, 
the less they would think that they could 
achieve it satisfactorily. The passages they 
had at first crossed for examination and correc- 
tion, would seem to thetn more and more Scrip- 
tural and primitive, as the light of Scripture 
and Primitive Antiquity was more and more 
let in upon them. 

For us, who are not Divines, let us be thank- 
ful for this glorious heritage of our forefathers. 
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*' The Book of Common Prayer/' And let ns 
show onr thankfulness by pondering the mean- 
ing of those words, which Sunday after Sunday 
slip so glibly over our tongues in worship, that 
they leave little or no impression upon our 
hearts. 

It was the petition of the disciples that 
Christ would teach them to pray (would give 
them, that is, an authorized Form of Prayer), 
''as John also taught his disciples.'^ It is a 
petition which for ourselves is already an- 
swered. The Providence and Goodness of God 
has given us a Liturgy, which is a faithftd 
echo and expansion of Our Lord's own model 
Prayer. But as it is with the model itself, so 
it is with this faithful echo of it. The sound of 
both is in the ear, while the sense of neither is 
in the mind. Pray we then ; '' Lord, as Thou 
hast graciously taught us to pray, teach us to 
understand our prayers, so that, when we recite 
them, we may pray with the spirit, and with 
the understanding also ! " 



PART ly. 

THE CHom. 



LECTURE I. 



1 

OF THE PREFACE OR THANKSGIVING, AND OF 
ITS RELATION TO THE TBRSANCTUS. 



"^ i^im f^ttOou let 110 offer tit sactiffce of j^xaiu to 
^olr contmuallfi, tjDot i0, tte fruit of our li^i, gibing 
tHaniw to il|i0 ^nte.''— Hsbbews xiii. 15. 

The section of the Commiuiion Service on which 
we now enter is perhaps of greater antiquity 
than any other. It can be traced back upwards 
of fifteen hundred years, and may possibly (kte 
from the Apostolic age itself. And accordingly 
it has a peculiar interest for the devout mind. 
There is somethiug very solemn ia the associa- 
tions of an old Parish Church, in which genera- 
tion after generation has worshipped God. It 
links us in thought to our forefathers in the 
fiiitii of Christ, who in tiieir days were the 
subjects of the same struggles, the same temp- 
tations as ourselves, and who found their refuge 
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and strength in the mercy and faithfulness of 
the same Saviour. And a similar interest^ only 
intensified in degree, attaches to a venerable 
form of Prayer, which has been consecrated by 
the use of many centuries. These simple and 
sublime words are the wings, on which many 
devout souls have been borne up in their flight 
heavenward, — ^thousands and millions of the 
fSdthful have found no juster expression of the 
desire, the hope, the gratitude, the love, of 
which their hearts were fiiU. While a form of 
Prayer is quite new and untried, we are unable 
to form a judgment as to its value. An ex- 
periment must be made of it before its excel-* 
fences and defects can be recognized,— before 
we can see the fulness and depth of it, if it 
have those merits, or discover (what is soon 
discovered in most modem prayers) its shallow- 
ness of thought and feeling. What a precious 
heirloom, then, must those pieces of devotion 
be, of which the faithful from the earliest ages 
have made experiment, without finding in them 
any defect ; with which successive generations 
have been perfectly satisfied as a vehicle of 
devout sentiment ! And it is upon the consi-* 
deration of a piece of this kind that we now 
enter. 
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This setction reaches from the end of the 
Comfortable Words to the end of the Tersanctus; 
and is introduced by the following admonition 
and respond: "Lift up your hearts;" "We 
lift them up unto the Lord." Observe the 
connexion of these words with what has pre- 
ceded them. The heart cannot be lifted up, to 
join the heavenly choir in praise, unless it have 
first been relieved of its burden of guilt. This 
burden should be Ufted off from it by the Abso- 
lution, which Christ's ambassador has just pro- 
noimced in His ISfame, and by the comfort* 
able sentences of Holy Scripture, which are so 
admirably calculated to undo any shackles which 
still hold it down to the earth. Thus released, 
the heart, like some balloon whose last detain- 
ing cord has been cut, is prepared to rise ; and 
at the word of exhortation, "Lift up your 
hearts," if it have hitherto followed the Service 
with the spirit and with the understanding 
also, it does rise. 

An exhortation then follows to give thanks 
unto our Lord God, and, the people assenting 
to this also. Thanksgiving and Praise imme- 
diately commence, Thanksgiving in the Preface 
(whether it be only the General Preface, or 
whether a special insertion, suitable to the 
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season, has to be made in it), Praise in the 
" Tersanctus,'* or Hymn of the Seraphim, 
which at a very early period was engrafted 
into the liturgy from the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah. 

1. Thanksgiving and Praise. Let us observe 
this indication, that we have now arrived at 
the highest part of the Service. For Thanks- 
irivinff and Praise are the devotional exercises 
ff nLen, aud as such wiU endure for ever. 
They are analogous to Gratitude and Love 
among the Christian Graces. The necessity 
for Faith and Hope will have passed away, 
when things eternal become objects of sight, 
and the Christian is in the full enjoyment of the 
crown of righteousness. And in like manner 
prayer and meditation, the religious exercises 
corresponding to Faith and Hope, will find no 
place in a world where there is no want to 
be supplied, and no void in the heart which 
remains unfilled. But Gh:utitude and Love must 
endure throughout Eternity, and all other 
graces must merge into them, and lose them- 
selves in them, as streams in the ocean. And 
simUarly Thanksgiving, which is the utterance 
of GratLde, and^rai^, which is the utterance 
of Love, must for ever resound in the Heavenly 
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Courts; and in these all other exercises of 
Devotion mnst be swallowed up. 

2. Thanksgiving and Praise^ then, are in 
certain respects kindred to one another, and 
have a general character in common. Yet they 
are carefully to be distinguished ; and the pre- 
sent section of the Communion Office helps us 
very beautifully to the distinction. We thank 
God for what He is to us,— for what He has 
done for us. We praise Him for what He is in 
Himself,— for the intrinsic beauty, goodness, 
and excellence of His character, apart from any 
benefits which we derive from it. We thank 
Him in the Preface. We praise Him in the 
Tersanctus. We thank Him for sending His 
Son in the flesh, yet " without spot of sin, to 
make us clean from all sin;" for "destroying 
sin by the death of Christ, and restoring to us 
everlasting life by His Resurrection;" for allow- 
ing and causing a place to be prepared for us 
in heaven by our great Forerunner ; for " bring- 
ing us, by the preaching of His Gospel, out of 
darkness and error into the clear light and true 
knowledge of Him, and of His Son Jesus 
Christ ;" and for " giving us grace, by the con- 
fession of a true faith, to acknowledge the glory 
of the Eternal Trinity, aud in the power of the 
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Diyine Majesty to worship the Unity." We 
praise God, on the other hand, for His moral 
and natural beauty ; for His Holiness, which is 
in itself a lovely attribute, however terrible 
to sinners, and for that Glory, whereof not 
Heaven only, but Earth also, is fuU ; the Glory 
which struggles forth into expression in all the 
stars of the firmament, and in all the flowers of 
the earth, those *^ stars which in Earth's firma- 
ment do shine/' 

3. It will be seen, I think, from what has 
been said, that Praise is the higher exercise 
of the two. While, on the one hand, we must 
beware of the error maintained by F^n^lon, 
Jonathan Edwards, and others, who stigmatized 
Gratitude as a sordid affection, and went so 
far as to say that no love of God is really the 
offipring of Grace, unless it be entirely dis- 
interested, and free from all consideration of 
our personal advantage ; on the other hand we 
cannot, consistently with truth, deny that the 
Love of God for Himself, is a higher state of 
mind, and praise of Him a higher exercise, 
than gratitude and thanksgiving for His bene- 
fits. Nor can there be any doubt that, as the 
Christian grows in grace, he will grow also 
in disinterested love ; that he will be able to 
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appreciate more fully, not only the mercy and 
goodness of God to himself, but the excellence 
of the Divine Character ; and that our advance 
or backwaKlne™ in «U8 respect may serve as 
a useful criterion of our spiritual state. Not 
however that it is expedient or judicious to 
analyze too minutely our motives in this re- 
spect, or to tease ourselves because we cannot 
discover in our own minds sentiments towards 
God, which we judge to be purely disinterested. 
A generous gratitude to God, — the gratitude 
which does not make any mercenary computa- 
tion of the number of His blessings, but thrills 
with an affectionate sense of His Goodness, and 
with a desire to please Him (and no other is 
genuine), easily passes into love, if indeed it 
be not love abeady ; and Thanksgiving, when 
sincere, has a natural tendency to pass into 
Praise. The Thanksgiving of the Church, 
drawn from the consideration of the Saviour's 
Mission, the Comforter's Mission, and the Reve- 
lation to her of the Truth, mounts nimbly up the 
ladder, on which Angels, and Archangels, and 
all the company of Heaven, are praising God 
for his Holiness and Glory. 

4. We must offer one or two remarks in this 
place on one of the names of the Holy Commu- 
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nion, which has not yet come before us, but 
which now naturally presents itself for conside- 
ration. This Service then has been called from 
very early times the Eucharist or Thanksgiving 
Service. Many able commentators suppose that 
the word has the sanction of Inspiration ; and 
that when St. Paul writes in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 
" When thou shalt bless with the Spirit, how shall 
he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say 
Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest P" he is alluding 
to the great Thanksgiving Prayer which the 
Minister was in the habit of reciting at the 
Gommimion, when blessing the Bread and 
Wine, and to which the laity responded by a 
hearty and devout Amen. But whether or not 
this allusion can be satisfactorily made out, cer- 
tain it is that the word '' Eucharist '^ has been 
very long in use to express this rite ; and that 
it gives us one mabi aspect of the Ordinance, 
and an aspect under which the early Church 
delighted to look at it. Our own Church adopts 
exactly the same view of the Ordinance, when 
she employs these words : " We entirely desire 
Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this 
our Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving.'* It 
is rather singular, not indeed that Thanksgiving 
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and Praise should have been largely introduced 
into the Service of the Communion^ but that 
they should have been considered so to form 
the core and nucleus of the whole^ that the cur- 
rent name for the Ordinance should be the 
Thanksgiving Service. In this name you ob- 
serve the elements are ignored ; there is nothing 
to remind us of the Bread and Wine, or of the 
participation in them by the Communicants. 
Perhaps the early Christians saw so clearly the 
permanent element of the Ordinance, that the 
thought of this loosened the hold of their minds 
on that which is temporary. The participation 
of the Supper has a prescribed term, after which 
it must pass away. It is ordained to endure 
till, and only till, " the Lord come.'* But so 
far as the Service is one of Thanksgiving and 
Praise ; so far as in it we join our voices with 
those of Cherubim and Seraphim, Angels and 
Archangels, and aU the company of Heaven, so 
far it can never pass away. It is probable that 
in some part of the Christian world the Eucha- 
rist will be actually in celebration, when the 
hour for the Second Advent arrives. If it be 
so, while the earthly elements of the rite will 
of course be superseded by the Lord's appear- 
ance, and while there will be no longer any 
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need of remembrancerB of a Saviour who is pre- 
sent, yet the Thanksgiving Service will undergo 
no interruption, but will be taken up into the 
harmonies of Heaven ; and suddenly with those 
poor waiting (and perhaps persecuted) Chris- 
tians, who are celebrating the Death of their 
Master, there will be a multitude of the hea- 
venly host, praising God and saying, "Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven and 
earth are fuU of Thy glory: Glory be to 
Thee, Lord most High.'^ And as at the 
marriage of Cana the weak element of water 
was transmuted in the Lord's Presence into a 
rich and genial wine, so the poor accents of 
these worshipping saints shall be turned into 
heavenly adoration by the sudden influx into 
them of joy and praise ; and the song, which 
the Seraphim have been singing from the be- 
ginning of the Creation, and which the Church 
of Christ has from the earliest times engrafted 
into her Liturgy, shall seem to them " a new 
song,'' when that Church, from being militant, 
has become triumphant. 

Reader, if Thanksgiying and Praise are to 
be the ceaseless Service of the true Church of 
God throughout Eternity, are we qualifying our- 
selves for joining in them P If Thanksgiving 
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and Praise are the very atmosphere of glory, 
are we becoming, by the daily cultivation of a' 
spirit of thankfulness-a sanguine, buoyant, 
elastic spirit-acclimatized to Glory? God will 
not place His people in Heaven by an arbitrary 
act of His will ; there must be in every one who 
is to be transplanted thither a congeniality with 
the climate — a "meetness for the inheritance 
of the saints in light." Are our hearts then in 
tune for Thanksgiving and Praise P And if, 
through natural infirmity, not always so; if 
very often, through fatigue, or outbreaks of 
temper, or indolence, or the inroads of worldly 
carefiilness it is otherwise, and the heart, instead 
of " singing and making melody to the Lord," 
makes a jarring discord in His ear, do we (as 
soon as may be) take it down and time it 
again by prayer, and study of God's Word, 
and thought of His mercies ? Are we carefiil 
to keep it in tune by a thankM remembrance 
of Christ's Death in the way of His appoint- 
ment P And do we bear in mind that thank- 
Ailness is not only cultivated by the Holy Com- 
munion, but also is (in a measure) a qualification 
for it P Do we reflect that if the Communion 
be the Church's great Thanksgiving Service, 
our correspondence with it and fitness for it 
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must stand to a great extent in genuine thank* 
fulness of heart P That therefore any thing 
like murmuring at our lot, discouragement at 
our trials and failures^ limitation in our own 
minds of Christ's mercy, wisdom, and power, 
corroding cares, acrimonious feelings to others, 
must throw us out of harmony with the Ordi- 
nance, and act as direct disqualifications for it P 
For aU these things are drawbacks and hin<- 
drances to the fulfilment of the precept, *^ Be- 
joice in the Lord alway; and again I say, 
Bejoice;" and it is only by the fulfilment of 
this precept in the general tone of our minds 
that we can live in a state of habitual prepared- 
ness for the Supper of the Lord. 

We have spoken of the duty and importance, 
both in relation to our hereafter, and to pre- 
paredness for the Holy Communion, of cultivat- 
ing the grace of thankfulness. And in this work 
there is one danger against which we should be 
on our guard. Li mounting the ladder of 
Praise, we must not think scorn of the lower 
steps, or aim at the highest flights before we 
have achieved the more ordinary ones. Christ's 
Death is indeed the supreme subject of thank- 
Ailness, because it is the procuring cause of our 
Redemption; but even the smallest temporal 
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mercies may prove real incentives to gratitude, 
without in the least drawing off the mind from 
the thought of the Saviour. The glow of health 
and animal spirits, the happiness and comfort 
of home, the pleasures of the intellect, the 
amusement from which the mind gains a tem- 
porary relief, and all the manifold small con- 
tentments of daily life, may be looked at in 
the light of the Atonement, considered as the 
purchase of Christ's Blood, and as won for us 
by TTiB Intercession. Thus every little blessing 
and comfort may become a separate string 
giving a sound of its own, in the great harp of 
Praise. And that it may be so, it may be well 
each night to review, not our own conduct only, 
but the mercies with which God during, that 
day has visited us; and spreading them out 
before the eyes of our minds in detail, to con- 
sider that it was for these small mercies, as well 
BS for the greater blessings of Eedemption and 
Sanctification, that Our Lord agonized and bled, 
and that these therefore ought to contribute 
their quota of impulse towards a generous and 
loving service of Him. 

Finally ; from the interesting variety in the 
Communion Service which is made by the Pro** 
per Prefece at the five great Festivals, a prac- 
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tical lesson may be derived. The Liturgy of 
the Cliurch may useftdly serve for a model in 
our private devotions, as well as for a guide in 
our public. And, when studied as a modd, it 
teaches us this, that it is useful to have a 
general framework of prayer, and occasionally 
to vary that general framework by insertions 
suitable to the occasion. Self-examination will 
usually furnish topics for these insertions. Have 
I committed special sins this day P I will con- 
fess them. Have I received special answers to 
prayer P I will acknowledge them. But there 
are certain seasons in the Christian's life, with 
which peculiar associations connect themselves, 
and which should be allowed to give rise to spe- 
cial expressions of devout seiftiment. Such are 
a Birthday, a New Year's Day, a Wedding Day, 
the day of the Baptism or Confirmation of a 
child, the anniversary of a friend's death, or of 
the day (if it have been a marked one) when we 
were first brought under the influence of Beli- 
gion. Let some allusion to the event in the 
way of humiliation, or petition, or thanksgiving, 
be woven into our daily prayer ; and thus let 
the transaction be taken up into, and become 
part of the aliment of, our spiritual life. Fof 
not only the Church in general, but each indi-* 
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vidual soul, has its own seasons of special humi- 
liation and special joy. And to avail ourselves 
of these seasons, as incentives either to a deeper 
penitence or a livelier thankfulness, is a point 
of holy policy, which will be found to contri- 
bute greatly to the Uveliness and reaUty of 
our devotion. 

For the besetting snare of all stated prayers 
offered at set times is formalism ; and this snare 
is best avoided by a certain amount of variety, 
while the general platform of our prayer is the 
same. Our minds at different periods are in a 
different key. When we tune them for devo- 
tion, let us manage them adroitly in reference 
to that key, and try to bring out its peculiar 
character, so that all their moods may be made 
(imder Grace) to minister to God's glory. Thus 
shall we conduct our private devotions in the 
spirit of the Proper Preface, which gives to the 
Church's Thanksgiving Service a different com- 
plexion at different seasons, celebrating at one 
time the Incarnation, at another the Besurrec-^ 
tion, at another the Ascension of our Lord, now 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and now the 
Revelation of the fiill mystery of the Godhead. 



LECTURE II. 



OF OUR COMMUNION WITH THE ANGELS, AND 
OF THE TEBSANCrUS. 



"I^e ate come ... to an tnnumeratle company of Angels." 

Upoir€Kri\60ar€ fivpidaiv iyy^Kny, — Heb. zii. 22 (part). 

The Holy Communion, as its name denotes, is 
that Ordinance of the Church, in which we have 
the most intimate communion with Our Lord, 
which it is possible to have upon earth. The 
assimilation of the elements to the body, their 
absorption into the system in the ordinary pro- 
cess of nutrition, is a sign of the closeness of 
our union with Christ, which is by this Sacra- 
ment cemented. Now communion with Christ 
involves communion with all those who are at 
one with Him; the Communion of Saints is 
wrapped up in it. Communiony first, with dis- 
tant saints, separated from us, it may be, by 
mountain-range and ocean, by many a weary 
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tract of land and sea. One great feature, 
therefore, of the Communion Service, is a grand 
intercession with the " God who has taught us 
to make prayers and supplications, and to give 
thanks, for all men," " for the whole state of 
Christ's Church militant here in earth." Com^ 
munion, next, with departed saints. Their place 
upon earth knows them no more ; their relations 
with those who are left behind seem to be al- 
together suspended; they have ceased to be, 
what they once were, living influences, shapiag 
the character of those among whom they so- 
journed ; even their memory becomes less and 
less vivid with time, and fades in the mind of 
those once intimate with them, till it approxi- 
mates to a name ; but they are with Christ, and 
we, too, being with Him in the Holy Com- 
munion, if we receive this Ordinance faithfully, 
they are certainly (although invisibly) with us 
in the union of His Mystical Body. We de- 
finitely call them to mind, therefore, in the 
celebration of the Bite, " blessing and praising 
God's holy Name, for all His servants departed 
this life in His faith and fear, and beseeching 
Him to give us grace so to follow their good 
examples, that with them we may be partakers 
of Hifl heavenly kingdom." 
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But finally, in Communion with Christ, Cow- 
munion with the Angeh is involved. And accord- 
ingly this Office contains two Angelic Hymns, one 
of which precedes, and the other follows, the ad- 
ministration, the first being the Hynm which the 
prophet Isaiah heard the Seraphim chanting in 
the Temple, the other the jubilant Song of the 
Angels, who appeared to the shepherds on the 
night of the Nativity. 

Of the Communion of the Church of Christ 
with Angels, a doctrine which is brought out 
by this feature of the Service, the secret and 
history is as follows. It is true indeed that, 
before the Incarnation, angels were occasionally 
sent on errands to God's faithful servants for 
their warning, encouragement, or succour. But 
at that time the union between Heaven and 
Earth, which was to be made by the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, lay only in the Divine 
Counsels, — had not yet been effectuated; and 
therefore the participation of the Church in 
the worship of the Heavenly Host could not be 
as yet declared, — man could not as yet be 
formally admitted to join in the services of 
Heaven. A glimpse of what those services 
were, had indeed been afforded to the Prophet 
Isaiah. " In the year that king Uzziah died/' 
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he saw the Seraphim surromidmg the throne of 
the Lord, and crying one to another, " Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts : the whole 
Earth is full of His Glory." The Evangelist 
St. John, in referring to this striking scene, 
informs us that his Master was the Person in 
the Divine Nature, whom Isaiah on that oc- 
casion saw: '"These things/' says he, after 
quoting some of the words of the sixth chapter, 
in which the vision is recorded, '' said Esaias, 
when he saw His glory, and spake of HimJ* 
The information is most interesting; for it 
not only establishes most clearly the Divinity 
of Christ, but also furnishes a connecting link 
with what follows in the history of man's 
participation in the worship of Angels. From 
aU eternity, '^ before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever the earth and the world 
were made," Christ, the Bepresentative to 
creatures of the Invisible God, had been adored 
in these strains by the Seraphim. Now when 
He came down from heaven to undertake the 
work of our Hedemption, these worshipping 
Seraphim must of necessity attend Him hither 
as TTift heavenly escort. One of them goes 
before, and announces His Nativity to the 
Yirgin. And as soon as that Nativity actually 
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occurs, the full choir is heard hymning the 
great event, — ^not in the Temple (which repre- 
sented Heaven), but in the outlying fields of a 
small town in Judeea. Now observe how their 
language is modified by their circumstances. In 
the Hymn which they chanted in Heaven they 
had indeed made mention of the Earth, but 
merely as the theatre of the glory of God, the 
stage on which aU that is proceeding, even the 
disturbing agencies of the human will, work 
together for the accomplishment of His pur- 
poses and the triumph of His cause. But while 
there is a glorification of God in the heavenly 
hymn, there is no indication of any mind of 
love or kindness towards man. The interests 
of Humanity do not there come into view ; for 
even the condemned will glorify God in His 
Justice. But in the Hymn of these same angels, 
when drawn doum to earth in the train of the 
Redeemer y while still the glorification of God 
occupies the chief place, mercy towards erring 
man is proclaimed in no indistinct tones; 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on Earth 
peace, goodwill towards wew." 

The change of tone is very striking. The 
Angels seem to imply, even if they do not say, 
" Since God is now at peace with you through 
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His union with your nature, we, the Angels, 
God's heavenly worshippers, joyfully salute 
you, and admit you into the fellowship of our 
worship, and bid you join your voices with 
ours." But not only at the Nativity do the 
Angels appear in attendance upon their Master, 
but, as you well remember, at all the more 
critical periods of His career. Angels mi- 
nistered unto Him after the Temptation ; they 
strengthened Him in His Passion ; they waited 
at His sepulchre, to assist at and announce the 
great transaction ; they appeared at the Ascen- 
sion, and doubtless in that hour formed His 
escort and joined His triumph, crying, "Lift 
up your heads, ye gates ; and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors ; and the King of glory shall 
come in." Thus He was the true Jacob's ladder, 
setup uponEarth in His Humanity, and reaching 
to Heaven in His Divinity, upon which Angels 
were continually ascending and descending ; the 
true and God-built tower of Babel, by which 
the Almighty gives to sinful man access unto 
Himself, and on whose winding stair the shin- 
ing hosts of Heaven pass to and fro continually, 
bearing upwards the tribute of human prayer 
and praise, and downwards the messages of 
Grace and Peace. 
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But we must not regard our Blessed Lord's 
humanity as isolated from that of His redeemed 
{)eople. We cannot separate from Him His 
Mystical Body the Church, with which He is 
indissolubly one. There is a Jacob lying be- 
neath the ladder, to whom the Angels appear in 
a comfortable vision. There is a city clustering 
at the base of the tower, into which the hea- 
yenly messengers pass along the winding stair. 
The passage being folly opened by the finished 
work of Christ, which re-established the old high- 
way of commimication (formerly blocked up) 
between God and man, the Angels are now in 
constant intercourse with the heirs of salvation, 
succour and defend us upon earth, on occasions 
when we little dream of their presence, and 
yield U8 a true sympathy in all our trials. 
And accordingly the Apostle says, "Ye are 
come to an innumerable company of Angels." 
He is describing the Christian Church in its 
present, not in its foture state ; and pointing 
out the grand sweep which it takes into the 
invisible world, a sweep embracing not only 
"the spirits of just men made perfect,'* but 
also principalities and powers in heavenly 
places. And that Our Lord would not have us 
forget these last^ or put them out of sight, is 
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clear from the fact that in that perfect Prayer 
which He has put into our mouths, — a Prayer so 
extremely concise, that we cannot conceive any 
thing impertinent or superfluous to have been 
introduced into it, — He directs our eyes towards 
the services done by Angels to Ahnighty God, 
as the model of the services we ourselves should 
render Him. " Thy will be done in Earth, as 
it is in Heaven." This is the Prayer which He 
brought with Him to domesticate it upon earth, 
the Prayer which savours of Heaven in every 
part; for the first and principal clause of it, 
consisting of the three first petitions, is for the 
glorification of God, "the hallowing of His 
Name, the coming of His kingdom, and the 
doing of His will upon earth ;'' and the needs 
of man do not even come into view till the 
subsequent part of it. And this " Tersanctus '* 
which we have in the Commimion Service, 
may be said to be a fragment of the praise of 
Heaven, which our Lord drew down with Him, 
when He came to help and raise poor fallen 
man, — a few notes from the music of seraphic 
harps, to be taken up by our faltering voices as 
best we may. There is indeed an awfulness 
about the strain, which might well discompose 
and discourage the minds of sinners. The 
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Angels who never fell, speak of God to one 
another as holy; they make mention of His 
fflory as filling the whole earth. The prophet 
wh7fir8t saw the vision and heard the words, 
could not endure either the sight or the song. 
He felt pauiftdly the want of harmony between 
such worship and his own sinfulness, the un- 
suitability of the anthems of heaven to the 
defiled Kps of grovelling man. "Woeisme!" 
cried he, " for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts." 
He is strengthened, however, by one of the 
Seraphims, who takes a live coal from off the 
altar, and laying it upon his lips, says to him ; 
"Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged." 
And we are to be strengthened to sing this 
Hymn of the Seraphim, all sinful and defiled 
though we be, by the thought of the Atoning 
Death of Christ, which we commemorate in 
the Lord's Supper, by faith in His broken 
Body and spilled Blood, which the Ordinance 
both represents to us and conveys. In this 
Sacrament Christ is evidently set forth before 
our eyes crucified amongst us. And in the 
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confidence whicli that spectacle gives us, we 
need not fear to open our lips, and praise God 
in the same accents as those employed by 
'^ Angels and Archangels and all the company 
of Heaven." 

We have seen, then, how it is that the Church 
of God is admitted to participate in the worship 
of Angels. Christ brought that worship with 
him down to our planet, and, having by His 
work of Atonement and Mediation restored the 
relations between Heaven and Earth, which 
the Fall had interrupted, embraced in one 
community men and angels, and bequeathed to 
His redeemed Church the anthems of glorified 
spirits. But it is given us to know not merely 
that we are privileged to be fellow- worshippers 
with the Angels ; but that they feel an interest 
in us, which makes this communion a reality 
on their part. Not only are they joined with 
us in Christ in a common bond ; but they love 
us and care for us. Their Lord and ours has 
assured us that there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth; that eachi sincere conversion makes 
the harps of Heaven vibrate with a new anthem 
of praise; and that the heavenly host are so 
far from looking down upon human infirmity, of 
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which one would suppose that the perfection of 
their nature might lead them to think scorn, 
that the highest of them, — those who do always 
behold the face of our Father which is in Hea- 
ven, — exercise a special guardianship over little 
children, the feeblest members of the human 
family. 

And now let us consider what conclusions of 
practical value our subject may have suggested. 

There is no doubt, then, that we should be 
much more strong, much more confident, and 
much more fervent in our worship of God, 
if we did not feel alone in it. We struggle 
against our sins upon our knees ; and we do so 
oftentimes very feebly, and with intermittent 
energy, because we secretly think that no one 
but ourselves is interested in the struggle, or has 
the smallest concern in our victory. All of us 
remember the old fable of our childhood about 
the bundle of sticks, each of which might easily 
be snapped in sunder by itself, but which, bound 
together, defied the efibrts of a strong man to 
break them. The moral is most instructive. 
It is a well-known phenomenon of our nature 
that the mere consciousness of sympathy and 
united effort will give to the wiU a strength 
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almost inyiiicible. This was the great secret 
of success in the Temperance movement. The 
detestable vice proyed too strong for a man, so 
long as he struggled against it as an individual, 
and found his only resources in the approbation 
of his own conscience. But no sooner did he 
league with others under a common banner 
against this moral enemy, — no sooner did he 
thus gain the assurance that others were fight- 
ing all around him at his side, — ^than he pre- 
vailed against the strong temptation and event- 
ually became master of his own will. It was a 
great lesson to this effect, that without the 
assurance of hearty sympathy and co-operation 
we can never achieve any signal success against 
our spiritual foes. — But then must not God 
have known the constitution of our nature in 
this respect ; and in the Gospel, which is so 
wonderfully framed to meet all the wants of 
that nature, must He not have made some pro- 
vision, by which this principle shall be enlisted 
on the side of Truth and Godliness P We en- 
tirely believe that He has done so. In that 
Creed, which reduces the whole of Christian 
Doctrine to the fewest and most essential Arti- 
cles, we avow our belief in " the Holy Catholic 
Church, (which is) the Communion of saints.^' 
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Rightly mxderstood, this Artide nerves us for 
righteousness almost as much as some of the 
foregoing and more fimdamental. We avow 
our belief that in our struggles against sin, 
the world, and the devil, we are leagued toge- 
ther under a common banner with all the 
living servants of God, with those who departed 
this life in His faith and fear, and wilh holy 
Angels. But do we realize the belief, or is it 
merely speculative? "While we pray, for ex- 
ample, do we feel the power of the thought that 
thousands are Ufdng up their hearts at the 
same time,— many of them more faithful than 
ourselves, — and that of these thousands some 
are actually supporting us in their prayers, 
supplicating God to '^ strengthen such as do 
stand ; to comfort and help the weak-hearted ; 
to raise up them that fall ; and finally to beat 
down Satan under His people's feet P'' Have we 
ever reflected that there is probably no instant 
of time, at which some members of the Chris- 
tian Church are not approaching the One 
Father, through the One Mediator, under the 
influence of the One Spirit, and virtually ad- 
vancing by faithfiil prayer the coming of the 
kingdom in the hearts of all P Beautiful is that 
comment of Bishop Andrewes upon the words 
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of St. Paul ; " The Spirit maketli intercession 
for ns with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered;" 

''But is thy spirit and mine unutterable, 
which often is no spirit at all, and often a cold 
one? Surely this can hardly be said of the 
indiyidual Christian. But then there is no 
day, and no moment, in which God is not 
supplicated by the faithful, by one more fer- 
vently, by another more tepidly ; and because all 
the faithful together make up one dove, from 
this dove proceed the unutterable groans, that 
is to say from the groans of all for the common 
behoof, which groans, as they are united together 
in the Body of the Church, benefit all." 

But there are others interested in our worship 
of God, and in our struggles against sin, besides 
those who still sojourn upon earth. There is an 
innumerable company of angels, watching our 
conflict, sorrowing with a pure aud beautiful 
sorrow at our unfaithfuLiess, rejoicing on our 
return to God and mingling their accents with 
our praises. If it pleased God to make traos- 
parent for a moment the veil of gross matter, 
these Angels would be seen thronging the earth 
on their errands of love, frequenting the assem- 
blies of Christians at all times, and specially 
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whenever the Master's Dying Love is commemo' 
rated, and His Flesh and Blood are in a mystery 
partaken of by the faithful. Christians, not only 
'' greater is He that is in you than he that is in 
the world ;" but also "they that be with us are 
more than they that he with them^ The fallen, 
the condemned, the accursed, represent after all 
only a small section of God's creatures. There 
is an innumerable company of the Heavenly 
Host leagued together under Christ against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world. You 
never strive alone. Not only is there an out- 
flowing of most tender compassion towards you 
from the bosom of the Divine Master; but 
every pure and good intelligence in the Uni- 
verse is on your side, whether all be conscious 
of it or not. There are thousands upon Earth 
who are at present being visited with tempta- 
tions which are the exact counterpart of yours. 
They are triumphing over them in the might 
of Christ; why should not youP The dead 
are waiting and watching in Paradise for 
the hour, when God shall "accomplish the 
number of His elect, and hasten His King- 
dom." And as in a starlight night a thousand 
eyes of fire look down from Heaven upon the 
benighted traveller, so in your dark pilgrimage 
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through this world your course is run under 
the eyes of principalities and powers bent down 
upon you from another sphere. Nor do you 
ever worship God alone. That infirm and 
feeble prayer of thine, of whose impotence you 
are so painfully conscious, is attracted into the 
strong current, first, of Our Lord's perfect Inter- 
cession, and, secondly, of the unutterable groans 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church. And when 
thou givest praise, thou strikest a note which 
vibrates through the whole Creation. Praise is 
an impulse in the spiritual world which radiates 
far and wide from the centre which sent it 
forth. It is taken up and echoed back by all 
creatures in Heaven and Earth. The low, 
faltering, and discordant notes, which it may 
haye had originally, are oYerbome by, and 
drowned in, the loftier melodies which absorb 
it. And these melodies are from the harps of 
Cherubim and Seraphim, who unto God con- 
tinually do cry, recognizing in their anthems 
the grand multiplicity of the Divine Praise, 
"Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 
Heaven and Earth are full of the Majesty of 
Thy Glory." 

Thoughts like these, however, must be used 
not as an excuse for wilM languor in worship. 
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but as an encouragement under infirmities of 
the flesh, when the spirit is willing to worship 
God. And indeed they have a warning for us 
as well as an encouragement. For if Praise be 
so august an exercise, and if in it we join our 
voices with those of the hierarchy of Heaven, 
we must see to it that we do our utmost to 
get our hearts in tune before engaging in it. 
Words of angelic praise upon the lips, without 
any spark of angelic love and zeal in the heart, 
what a profaneness must they be, and what a 
mockery ! Let us ask God, lest we should en- 
tangle ourselves in such impiety, that He would 
touch our lips, like those of His Prophet, with 
a live coal from off the altar, kindling our affec- 
tions of hope, and zeal, and love, and making 
us more warmly aspire to those joys which are 
at His Eight Hand. 



LECTURE III. 



OF THE PRAYER OF ACCESS. 



"Cftes ttate^ a% tbtjt mttv^ into tipe cloulr/'— Lueb ix.84. 

The tme temper of deyotion is fervour mingled 
with humiliation. On the one hand any thing 
like coldness in the worship of God is unworthy 
of the Love which He has shown us ; unworthy 
of the position into which our Redemption and 
Regeneration have brought us. To stand at a 
distance from the Throne of God with chilled 
hearts and tied tongues, is virtually to regard 
it as a Throne of Judgment^ and forget that it is 
a Throne of Grace. But, on the other hand, 
while we ought to sun ourselves in the glorious 

• 

privilege of access to God through Christ, we 
should never lose sight of reverence and godly 
fear in our worship. Our position merely as crea- 
tures demands this. Angels when they worship. 
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though sinless, cover their faces and their feet 
with their wings. Our momentary dependence 
upon God for all things, if that stood alone, 
should make us profoundly reverential in our 
approaches to Him. But it does not stand alone. 
Our nature is not merely dependent, but deeply 
tainted with sin. We are not only dust 
and a^hes, but sinful dust and ashes, taking 
upon ourselves to speak to the Lord. The three 
disciples on the holy mountain were privileged 
to see the glory of their Master, to hear the 
Father's own voice drop from the vault of 
Heaven, and to enter into the bright cloud 
which was there (as in the Tabernacle and 
former Temple), the symbol of the Divine Pre- 
sence. But favoured and privileged as they 
were, it is significantly said that they " feared 
as they entered into the cloud." 

Now the circumstances of the devout com- 
municant at this period of the rite may admit 
of a comparison with theirs. We are about to 
enter into the closest communion with God 
which it is possible to have upon earth. We 
are approaching God's Table to be fed " with 
the spiritual food of the most precious Body 
and Blood of His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ." 
We have just been admitted to the worship 
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of Heaven, and have joined with Angels and 
Archangels, and all the company of Heaven, in 
the adoration and glorification of the Holy 
Trinity. Our glorified Saviour, who is in- 
visibly present in the midst of the two or three 
gathered together to celebrate His Death, waits 
to receive us. And as on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration two saints stood by and assisted at 
the great solemnity, and spoke of the decease 
of Christ, which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem, so we have heard in the Comfortable 
Words the voices of two New Testament saints, 
St. Paul and St. John, witnessing to us that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save even 
the chief of sinners, and that we have in Him 
a Propitiation and a living Advocate. Here, 
then, are the Saints bearing testimony to the 
Lord. Here are the Angels, with whose voices 
we presume to join ours. Here is the Lord 
Himself, going to make Himself over to us, not 
by a carnal communication, but in a mystery 
which transcends our comprehension and our 
power of expression. What wonder if we fear, 
and once again prostrate ourselves, as we enter 
into this bright cloud P What wonder if, after 
joining in the Hynm of the Angels, we shrink 
once again under a sense of our unworthiness 
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to partake of these holy mysteries, and, fall- 
ing upon our knees before yet the celebration 
of the rite mounts to its climax, humbly say, 
" We do not presume to come to this Thy Table, 
Lord,.trusting in our own righteousness, but 
in Thy manifold and great mercies ?" 

We may here take the opportunity of ob- 
serving that the same mixture of fervour and 
humiliation characterizes our whole Book of 
Common Prayer. Special instances of it are to 
be found in the Litany, in the Visitation of the 
Sick, and in the Burial Service. But there is 
no instance which in depth and pathos of devo- 
tional feeling exceeds that before us. The sinking 
from the light and music of the Seraphic Hymn 
into the abject self-abasement of the Prayer of 
Access, is one of the most striking of the many 
striking features of this Service. It is like the 
sudden descent of some aeronaut from the 
brightness and glow of a noontide sky into a 
dark glen, where great trees interlace their 
branches, and leave only patches of light on 
the greensward below. 

If the principles on which our Liturgy is 
constructed may serve as a £ruide to us in 

practical lesson from what has been said. The 
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mixture in due proportions of reverence and 
warmth is the perfection of worship, which 
must be aimed at in the closet as well as in the 
Church. How is it to be obtained P By keep* 
ing the principle before our minds in the first 
place.-Then, aa to detaUs, it will give freedom 
and life to prayer and praise, if we do not 
entirely confine ourselves to set forms ; if we 
vary and enlarge upon our set prayer whenever 
and at whatever point the mind feels disposed to 
do so; if we meditate much beforehand on 
Ood's infinite willingness (as overwhelmingly 
evidenced by the gift of His Son) to give us 
all things necessary for our soul's health, and 
to cover, by a fresh outflowing of parental love, 
all past sins. At the same time, let all ten- 
dency to difiuseness and overfluency in prayer 
be kept in check by still holding (if I may 
speak figuratively) the bridle of the form. 
Prayers purely extemporaneous run the risk of 
irreverence, just as prayers purely recited run 
the risk of formalism. And let there always be 
a pause before the commencement of stated 
prayer, to call to mind the awfulness of the 
Divine Majesty, and the greatness of His con- 
descension in allowing us through His Son to 
address Him. 
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The Prayer now before us divides itself into 
three parts. There is, first, the humiliation of 
the earlier part. There is, secondly, the peti- 
tion of the latter part. And from the first of 
these we pass to the second by the bridge of the 
following sentiment ; '^ But Thou art the same 
Lord, whose propefty is always to have mercy." 
From the consideration of this property in Him 
with whom we have to do, we encourage our- 
selves to prefer our petition to Him, vile though 
we be. 

We need not do more than exhibit shortly 
the salient features of the two chief branches of 
the prayer. 

1. Our self-abasement expresses itself here in 
the language of Holy Scripture. We take up 
and echo back the sentiment of one, who in her 
day was a successful petitioner for Christ's 
mercy, and we say, "We are not worthy so 
much as to gather up the crumbs under Thy 
Table." Now consider the position into which 
we throw ourselves by the use of these words. 

The communicant's many and grievous sins 
fly in his face, as he is about to present himself 
at God's Board ; God seems to discourage him, 
as Christ discouraged the Syrophoenician, by 
alleging that this high privilege is for those 
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who have lived as reconciled children^ not for 
those who by reason of their wilM defilement 
and their frequent relapses into unclean Uving, 
are rather to be termed dogs. And the sinner 
pleads guilty to God's charge. He is a dog. 
Nay, he is worse far than that Gentile, who 
first assumed the term as expressive of her own 
position. She never had his privileges. She 
never stood in his relation to Christ. She 
never was an adopted child. And so he will 
not even stand upon his claim to be treated 
as she was treated. Not only is he unworthy 
of the acceptance which she found, but of that 
which she sued for. He takes rank below her. 
He has forfeited even the crumbs. " We are 
not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
under Thy table." 

Now is not th|s language calculated to 
awaken in the mind a whole train of humbling 
(and yet most consolatory) reflections, and to 
stir in the heart a profound self-abasement, 
admirably suited to the occadon P It is as if 
the Liturgy invited us to throw in our lot with 
those who, in the days of His flesh, sought 
Christ under some distress, and, by perseverance 
in their applications to Him amid discourage- 
ments, obtained relief. We are reminded by 
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this sliglxt allufiion How no petitioner who so 
applied was ever sent away empty; how the 
treasure-house of His bounty was always 
thrown open to them eventually, if only they 
persevered in their petition. This train of 
associations once summoned up, the thought 
rushes into the mind with consolatory force; 
"Wliy should not I be as theyP Wby 
should not my persistence, my urgent en- 
treaty, in spite of all the grave charges 
which my conscience (nay, which Christ in 
my conscience) seems to urge against me, b^ 
as greatly honoured as theirs was P" 
. And what an answer, moreover, is here to the 
scruples of those sincere Christians, who allege 
the consciousness of their own unworthiness as 
a reason for absenting themselves from the 
Table of the Lord : " We are not worthy so much 
as to gather up the crumbs under Thy Table!" 
You could not use these words sincerely, if 
you imagined that you were worthy. The very 
imagination would of itself render you un^ 
worthy. In order to justify this language, 
there cannot be too deep a feeling of our own 
corruption, of the poverty and inadequacy of 
our repentance, our faith, our love. Surely we 
ought to realize the words which we use on 
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this most solemn occasion. And how can we 
realize our unworthiness to gather up even the 
crumbs, if there be remaining in the heart a 
particle of self-complacency ; if we are well 
satisfied with our religious attainments, and 
know not experimentally that we are wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked P 
From this beautiM and appropriate reference 
to the Gospel narrative in the Prayer of Access 
we may leaAi the wisdom of enriching our 
devotions by similar allusions. Most of Our 
Blessed Lord's miracles suggest words and topics 
which we may use in this manner. Thus, for ex- 
ample, thinking of ourselves as defiled with the 
leprosy of sin, we may say to Him, when we 
kneel before Him, as the leper of old said, 
''Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me 
dean.'' Regarding ourselves as utterly help- 
less, we may address to Him the touching 
appeal of the lame man at the pool of Bethesda, 
" Lord, I have no man to help me." When 
by tbe changes and chances of this mortal 
life, we seem to be tossed on the waves of this 
troublesome world, we may cry to Hinri as Peter 
cried, when his faith failed him on the literal 
wave, " Lord, save me ;" or, as the disciples 
cried in the tempest, ''Garest Thou not that 

H 2 
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we perish P" We may entreat Him, when we 
feel how deaf we are by nature to His word, 
and how dmnb in His praises, to say unto us, 
'' Ephphatha," and to open, and keep open, 
the avenues of communication between our 
souls and the spiritual world* Or laying our- 
selves simply before Hixa, in aU the Wees- 
ness of our natural infirmity, as the paralytic 
was laid by his Mends, we may look up wist- 
fully into His face for the inspiriting word of 
Absolution, '' Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins 
be forgiven thee.'' It is astonishing how much 
life and warmth may thus be given to our 
prayers. There is in many of those stories of 
the Gospel cures a peculiar pathos ; and there 
is no surer way of appreciating that pathos 
than by identifying ourselves with the sufferer, 
and finding our own case represented in his. 
Thus, moreover, our devotions will savour, as 
all devotions should savour, of the Word of 
God ; and we shall cultivate a imity of ex- 
perience with those early believers, who lived 
in an age far less artificial than our own, when 
Divine Truth came into contact with the heart 
of man freshly and strongly, and not through 
the diluting medium of conventional religious 
phraseologies. This it is which constitutes the 
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real cbarm of the prayers of Bisliop Andrewes. 
They are almost entirely Scriptural. And as 
the Scriptural language of devotion, being the 
utterance of the Holy Spirit in man, comes 
home to the heart with a power peculiarly its 
own (witness the Psalms of David, which have 
been ever the great Prayer Book of the 
Church), these Devotions, though not parti- 
cidarly attractive at first, yet when used and 
tested by experience (the only way of ascer- 
taining the real value of Forms of Prayer), 
have been so much approved, that the com- 
pilation ranks, perhaps, as the first devotional 
work of the English Church, &nd it has been 
said, and re-echoed by many a devout soul ; 
"Pray with Bishop Andrewes for one week; 
and he will be pleasant in thy life ; and at the 
hour of death he will not forsake thee.'' Not 
that these devotions are the effusions of the 
Bishop's own mind. There is scarcely an 
original page in the whole volume. What is 
so attractive is his marvellous power of mani* 
pulating Scriptural phrases and incidents,— a 
power analogous to that, which the expert 
musician wields over the notes of an instru- 
ment, — ^the gift of bringing out the Aill force 
and power of Scriptural narratives, Scriptural 
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pleadings. Scriptural expostulations, Scriptural 
promises on God's part, and Scriptural utter- 
ances of the deepest things which there are 
in the human heart. The Word in his hands 
is like a great harpsichord ; and by his mas* 
terly and flexible management of its notes, 
he brings out the whole compass of its de* 
Totional sentiments. But it is one of those 
books which cannot possibly be appreciated 
otherwise than by an experimental acquaint- 
ance with it. 

2. The petition, which forms the latter part 
of this beautiful prayer, is for such a partici- 
pation of the Ordinance, as may ensure to us 
its high and mysterious blessings : ** Grant us 
so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
and to drink His Blood, that our sinM bodies 
may be made clean by His Body, and our souls 
washed by His most precious Blood." The 
saUent ^feature of this part,— that which chal- 
lenges observation as being a departure, not 
only from ordinary rdigious phraseology, but 
from modem ideas, — ^is the distinct reference 
to the body as partaking in the blessings of 
Redemption. Certainly tiiis clause is not con- 
ceived in the strain of popular theology. There 
is in the minds of many religionists a floating 
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notion, entirely in accordance with the heresy 
of the ancient Gnostic, that the body is the 
root of all evil, and that the liberation of the 
soul from matter is necessary to ensure its 
perfection. But even where such a view as 
this would be explicitly disavowed in terms, 
there often exists an idea that Christianity is 
thoroughly and exclusively spiritual, that it has 
nothing at all to do with the material part of 
man* The Scripture, however, expressly says, 
not only that the body is destined to be here- 
after the subject of glorification ('^ if the Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from 
the dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by His Spirit that dweUeth in you ''), but that 
it is destined to be at present the subject of 
sanctification : " Now the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ/' It tells us that Christ took, and has 
carried with Him into Heaven a human body, 
*^ with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man's nature," — a fiswjt 
from which it is easily concluded that matter, 
as matter, cannot have in it any inherent evil« 
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And it exhorts us, finally, to convert the mem^ 
bers of our bodies into the materials of a 
sacrifice, which bodies therefore must be capa-* 
ble of a real consecration; ^' I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Ood, 
that ye present your bodies a Uving sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service/' 

Now the two Sacraments (among other aspects 
of them) are God's great protest to this effect, 
— that the religion adapted to man is not ex- 
clusively spiritual. God in these Sacraments 
uses the things of sense as a vehicle of spiritual 
blessings, by way of teaching this among other 
lessons, that the matter of which we are com- 
pounded is to be embraced, as well as the 
spiritual element of our nature, in the great 
Scheme of Redemption. And as regards the 
second Sacrament in particular, Our Blessed 
Lord has used words, which seem in some 
mysteriouB way to connect the faithful re- 
ception of it with the Eesurrection of the 
Body unto Life ; '' Whoso eateth My flesh, and 
drinketh My blood, hath eternal hfe; and I 
will raise him up at the last day." 

A Communion Service, therefore, would, I 
apprehend, be imperfect, if there were no re-. 
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Cognition in it of the consecration and sanc- 
tification of the Body, of its receiving in this 
Ordinance the stamp and the pledge of its 
eventual glorification. According to this view 
of the subject, the clause before us (" that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body") 
is an integral feature of the Communion Office, 
— one which brings out a distinct and separate 
aspect of Christ's sacrificial work, which we 
are now commemorating. The sin of the soul 
has penetrated into and defiled the soul's tene- 
ment, the body. Hence comes our liability to 
diBease, and the sad enfeebling of our mental 
powers by the defectiveness or impaired action 
of some one bodily organ in each one of us. 
When the soul is sanctified, when the will 
receives a new direction, and the affections a 
new tendency, — the impulse flows on towards, 
and reaches the body, the members of which 
are thenceforth yielded as instruments of righte- 
ousness unto Ood. It is true, indeed, that the 
body is ''sinful," and therefore intrinsically 
unworthy of this glorious consecration. But 
through our union with Christ (the union which 
by a faithful reception of this Sacrament is 
cemented) the sinful body is made clean by. 
Christ's Body (the Body in which He bore 
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our sins upon the Tree), even as the sinM 
soul is washed, through the spilling of the 
Blood of Christ in expiation of sin. Purified 
through this union, the body becomes fit to be 
a sacrifice, and accordingly is yielded unto 
God in the words of the Post-Communion 
Prayer; "Here we offer, and present unto 
Thee, Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy, and Uvely sacrifice 
unto Thee/' 

Such is the doctrinal significance of the clause 
before us. Gbd grant it may not be to us a 
barren dogma, but that we may carry it out 
to its legitimate practical results I Surely if 
the body shares in the blessings of Redemption, 
and receives the dignity of a consecration to 
God, it should be hallowed by temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. And more than this. 
It is not only to be the subject of restraint, 
but to be made to minister actively in the 
Service of God. Does it do this in each one 
of us ? Do the feet carry us on errands of 
mercy, to visit the fetherless and widows in 
their affliction P Do the hands engage willingly 
in profitable labour, and having by that labour 
gained more than suffices for our own wants, 
are they opened freely in the relief of distress ? 
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Are the eyes sanctified by being fixed on the 
glorious works of God^ while the mind takes 
occasion to glorify the Creator P Or, if we are 
far from landscape and scenery, are they em- 
ployed in reading the Law of the Lord, and 
in scanning with thoughtful prayer His won- 
derM testimonies P Are the ears opened to 
the glorious harmony of praise, which Nature 
in her every district is sending up to the Throne 
of God, — opened to holy and wise counsels, 
closed against flattery and sinM enticement P 
Do we invoke God's watch over our mouth, 
and His custody of the door of our lips, and 
do we also watch that whatsoever passes out 
of that door may be pure and sincere at all 
events, and (as much as possible) useful and 
edifying P 

Lord, whose feet carried Thee swiMy to the 
house of mourning, whose hands gave health 
to the infirm, and blessing to the little chil- 
dren, whose eyes, as Thou stoodest at the 
sepulchre, were sufiused with tears, whose ears 
were pierced with revilings for our sakes, in 
whose mouth was no guile, and whose Kps 
were fiill of grace ; let us not be backward to 
yield to Thee the service of all our members, 
and do Thou preserve them blameless unto 
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that day, when Thou shalt change our Tile 
bodies^ that they may be fashioned like unto 
Thy glorious Body, according to the working 
whereby Thou art able even to subdue all things 
unto Thyself, 



LECTURE IV. 



OF THE FIBST PART OF THE PRATER OF 

OONSECGELATION. 



''Ct|i0 Ho in remmtliraiice of Ale."— Lukb xzil. 19. 

We have now reached the culminatiiig point 
of the whole Bite. The Consecration and Ad- 
ministration of the Elements may be called 
the nucleus of the Ordinance, round which grow 
up and gather the various forms of Devotion 
through which we have passed, and are to pass. 
And as the seed contains the germ of the whole 
{dant, so this central part of the Office is a 
little miniature, or short draught of the whole. 
All that is to be known about the Lord's Supper 
is given us here in brief and abridgment. 

Before making the actual celebration of the 
Death of Christ, the minister produces his 
warrant for making it. This is done in the 
first part of the Prayer of Consecration, upon 
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which alone we shall at present have time to 
comment : " Ahnighty God, our Heavenly- 
Father, who of Thy tender mercy didst give 
Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the cross for our Eedemption ; Who made 
there (by His one oblation of Himself once 
offered) a Ml, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world; and did institute, and in His 
holy Gospel command us to continue, a per- 
petual memory of that His precious Death, 
until His coming again." In the second 
chapter of his Epistle to the Colossians St. 
Paul speaks slightingly of will-worship. By 
will-worship is meant the paying homage to 
Almighty God after a fashion devised by our- 
selves, and not dictated by His Word. It is 
the worshipping Him according to the lean- 
ings of our own will, not according to the 
intimations which He has been pleased to 
make to us of His. Because will-worship is 
so offensive to God, and because we may not 
presume without sin to devise other methods 
for His service than He has Himself appointed, 
therefore we are careful in aU our solemn acts 
of Beligion, to quote (if I may say so) the 
authority on which we proceed. Hence in die 
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Absolution of the daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the function is not fulfilled without 
first reciting the authority on which it is 
exercised, and its conformity with the revealed 
mind of God : "Almighty God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, .... who hath given 
power, and commandment to His Ministers, 
to declare and pronounce to His people, being 
penitent," &c. &c. And in the Office for the 
Solemnization of Marriage you will find God's 
Institution of Marriage in the time of man's 
innocency, and the sanction given to it by 
Christ's Presence, and first miracle that He 
wrought in* Cana of Galilee, placed in the fore- 
front of the Service. — On a principle precisely 
similar, when we are about to make before God 
the memorial of the Death of Christ, by break- 
ing bread, and blessing wine, we recite our 
authority for so doing, and produce our warrant. 
And the warrant is this, that " Christ did in- 
stitute, and in Hia Holy Gospel command us 
to continue, a perpetual memory of that His 
Precious Death." Great must have been the 
satisfaction of the pious Israelite in thinking 
that the worship of the Tabernacle had been 
expressly prescribed by God, and that a model 
of all its furniture had been shown to Moses 
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in the Mount. And our satisfaction may rea- 
sonably be great in reflecting that this holy 
ordinance is a memorial designed, not by man, 
but by the Lord Himself; by one who knows 
our nature and our wants better than we our- 
selves know them ; and who took care, before 
He left us, to fiimish us richly with all those 
means of Grace, which we should need as 
channels of communication with Him during 
the time of His absence. It would not have 
been otherwise than pious and devout, if the 
Lord had left behind no memorial of His 
Death, to appoint and observe some season for 
calling it specially to mind, and ifeviving our 
impressions in connexion with it. But upon 
such an observance we could not have hoped 
for any special Blessing, although the state of 
mind from which it took its rise would doubt- 
less have been acceptable to God. As matters 
stand now, may we not most surely expect that 
the special Grace and Presence of Our Lord will 
accompany our observance of His own Listi- 
tution, if only our state of mind be in keeping 
with the occasion P — And again, if will- wor- 
ship be offensive to God, how must He resent 
any interference even with the details of the 
Ordinances, which He has prescribed for our 
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edification! If Christ has said, "Drink ye 
all of this/' how offensive, what an insult to 
His authority must it be to say that none but 
the officiating Priest shall drink of it, under 
the sorry pretext that desecration is thereby 
hazarded by spilling some particle of the wine ! 
One form of will- worship is, no doubt, to invent 
something where God has prescribed nothing. 
But surely it is another and more culpable 
form to alter and abrogate, where God has 
es^ressly prescribed. 

Our Liturgy is very exhaustive (though very 
brief) in its treatment of subjects ; and there- 
fore the warrant for the celebration of the 
Holy Supper is not barely stated in the passage 
before us; on the contrary, the Ordinance is 
carried up to its source, and down to the term 
prescribed for it. As a warrant for thus com- 
memorating the Lord's Death, we have His 
own institution and command. What is the 
nature of the Death thus commemorated? 
What is the source and origin of itp For 
how long is the commemoration appointed to 
last P AU these questions are summarily, but 
completely, answered in the section of the 
Prayer now before us. The Death of Christ is 
a *' full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
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and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." 
It had its origin in the " tender mercy *' of God, 
who gave His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins. It is to be commemorated in this manner, 
until the second Advent of the Saviour super- 
sedes the necessity for it, — ** till He come." 

1. The Death of Christ is declared to be a 
sujfficient sacrifice for sinners ; a perfect obia* 
tion on His part (an oblation in which was 
no flaw nor blemish) ; and a fiill satisfaction to 
God. The sinner requires something, — a sacri- 
fice. Christ presents something, — an oblation. 
God demands something, — a satisfaction. See 
how exact the language is, and how it appears 
to have been written for the purpose of re- 
butting, and putting out of court the evasions 
of modem Rationalism. Observe that the aspect 
of Our Lord's Death as an example, because 
it was not the leading or main feature of it, 
is dropped altogether, does not present itself 
at all upon the field of view. Most true it is 
(and most precious truth) that Our Blessed 
Lord was an example in His death, as well as 
in His Ufe; most true also (conversely) that 
all His sufferings, and all His obedience, and 
not His death only, were atoning; but stall 
the great glory, and virtue, and efficacy of His 
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Death, the distmctiye feature of it, that which 
no other death of human being ever had in 
oommon with it, is its sacrificial and pro- 
pitiatory character. Tt is not as an example 
that we now commemorate His death, but as 
the ransom of our souls. 

Again, observe how the language is so con- 
structed as not to allow any evasion of the 
doctrine, that the Holiness, Justice, and Truth 
of Ood demanded this Death. It was not only 
a sacrifice, intrinsically noble and generous in 
the highest degree ; it was not only a pure and 
acceptable oblation ; but a satisfaction also. If 
so, there must be a party to be satisfied ; and 
this party can be none other than God : there 
must be something analogous to a debt on our 
part, the creditor being God, and the Person 
who haa made foU payment or satiefoBtioii 
Christ. This is the primitive, old, and ordinary 
view of the Atonement; and although, no 
doubt, there are many deep mysteries in the 
transaction which the human reason can never 
solve, I cannot but think that the grounds 
usually assigned for the necessity of Our Lord's 
Death were very well established, till a per- 
verse ingenuity, and a culpable inquisitiveness, 
which will acquiesce in no mystery, came and 
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disturbed them, and threw them all into con- 
fusion. If God is the moral Governor and 
Judge of the World, (as who can doubt that 
He is P) surely He is bound to make His Law 
respected. And this obligation creates a real 
difficulty as to the pardon of a transgressor, 
however strongly the tender mercy of Gt)d 
might urge Him to such pardon. Persons 
entrusted with the administration of justice 
in an earthly community know what it is to 
long to spare a criminal, but to be effectually 
checked by the question rising up before them 
and haunting them, '' Can I spare, consistently 
not only with the good of the community, but 
with justice and right?" Conceive the Law- 
giver and the Law both perfect (as in God's 
case they are), and the hindrance to the show- 
ing mercy is immensely aggravated. 

Now that a duly-constituted Eepresentative 
of our Bace (being also a Divine Person) should 
have succeeded in removing this hindrance, by 
substituting Himself in the place of sinners, 
and receiving the pains and penalties of sin 
upon His own head, in such a manner as that 
all who are truly joined to Him halve undergone 
the penalty, and paid the debt, in His suffer- 
ings, — this is indeed far above Beason ; l)ut 
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surely there is nothing whatsoever in it con« 
trary to, or out of oonformity with, Beason. 
The doctrine runs parallel with Beason so far 
as our faculties enable us to pursue the subject ; 
but like all the doctrines of Bevelation it is 
found, when followed out, to abut upon mystery; 
and he who is determined, not merely to get 
a glimpse into its reasonableness, but to reduce 
it, in all its parts, within the compass of his 
understanding, resembles a man who should 
undertake to trace a telegraphic wire along 
its whole course : for a while it runs parallel to 
the earth, and he has no difficulty in reaching 
it ; but ere long it takes a dip into the ocean, 
or stretches across a ravine, where he can 
neither follow it, nor say at what point it 
issues. 

Observe, also, how careftilly the Boman doc- 
trine of the repetition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross is fenced off by the allusion made in the 
words, ''His One oblation of Himself on^ce 
offered,'' to St. Paul's assertion in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, '' This man, after He had offered 
one Sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down at the 
right hand of God." " By one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
To offer another Sacrifice for sin^ or to offer 
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this a second tune. Is impossible ; the words of 
Inspiration exclude for ever the impious pre* 
tensions of the Boman Priesthood. ^^ There 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins/' All 
that the Church on earth can do is to pro- 
long through aU time in the ears of God and 
man, the echoes of the One Sacrifice once 
offered on Calvary. The image, I beUevey is 
an accurate one, and conveys the truth on this 
great subject as far as figurative langaage 
can do so. A sound is not really repeatedp 
it is not made a second time, when the echoes 
of it are caught up by neighbouring rocks and 
hills, and it is reverberated from peak to peak. 
Severberation is not repetition, though it may 
be called so in a loose and popular way. And 
the perpetual memory of the Sacrifice of Calvary 
in the Sacrament of the Eucharist is indeed a 
reverberation, but in no sense a repetition, of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. The Sacrifice was fully 
accomplished, when Our Lord cried with His 
latest breath, ''It is finished." AU that re- 
mains is that Christ should plead it for us in' 
Heaven above, that the Church (which is His 
Body) should plead it on earth below. This 
pleading takes place most emphatically, and 
under the especial sanction of a Divine Ordi* 
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nance, in the Lord's Supper, when Jesus Christ 
is eiddently set forth before our eyes crucified 
amongst us. 

2. But again. This introduction of the 
Prayer of Consecration carries us up to the 
source of the Sacrifice of Christ, and so rebuts 
another serious error, which (as is always found 
to be the case) has given rise to error in another 
direction. The heresies of Bationalism on the 
subject of the Atonement are due in great part, 
if not entirely, to the frightful and repulsive pic- 
ture of God the Father, which used to be drawn 
by those who professed to represent the true 
Evangelical scheme. It was too often insinuated 
in the works and sermons of these divines, that 
the First Person of the Blessed Trinity wore 
always a firown towards mankind ; was, in fact, 
a stem tyrant, with no other aspect towards 
transgressors than that of unmitigated severity. 
It was the fashion, and it became (strange to say) 
the orthodox Shibboleth, to connect the thought 
of grace, mercy, and peace, exclusively with 
the Second Person, and to see in the character 
of the First nothing but judgment and ven- 
geance. No heresy can well be more unscrip- 
tural in its theory, or more mischievous in its 
practical efiects. The Love of God is the source 
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of all virtue ; and what soul can be persuaded 
to love God, and to render to Him the homage 
of affectionate obedience, so long as it sees in 
Him no fatherly yearning over lihe fallen, no 
bowels of mercies ; — nothing but a stem insist- 
ing upon duty, and a prompt readiness to avenge 
all disobedience P The Scriptures represent the 
Sacrifice of Christ not only as essential to satisfy 
God's demands, but as itself flowing from 
the tender mercy and love of God. Delightful 
and most consolatory thought ! The Sacrifice 
is as valuable for what it proves, as for what 
it effects. It shows clearly that there exists in 
God a boundless Love, which scrupled not at 
the only gift which could be a sacrifice on 
God's part, the gift of His Son. " God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, to the end that all that believe in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
Xt wrings God's fatherly heart with pain, when 
a sinner perishes. Bather than that such 
a thing should be. He gives, He has given, 
His Son, parted with Him for a time in some 
mysterious manner, that He might bear our 
griefs and carry our sorrows. Can there be by 
possibility a greater encouragement to prayer, 
to penitence, to Mth, to affection, to every 
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gracious temper, and every spiritual exercise P 
If it had not been for God's Love, there woidd 
have been no sacrifice for sin. The Love of Gk)d 
is the source, the sacrifice is the stream. The 
Love of God is the root, the sacrifice is the tree. 
The Love of God is the foundation, the sacrifice 
is the superstructure. Our Church, therefore, 
in setting forth the Sacrifice, thinks that it 
cannot be fiilly and fairly represented except in 
this aspect, as evidencing the boundless com- 
passion for man, which finds place in God's 
fatherly heart. So when the Sacrifice is to be 
celebrated, and the memorial of it solemnly made 
(according to the Lord's appointment) with 
bread and wine, the first thing to be done is 
to travel up to the source of this inestimaUe 
benefit, and to rehearse and commemorate the 
tender love, which so longed for our recovery 
as not to keep back from us the most precious 
thing it had ; and the rehearsal is made after 
this manner; "Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, who of Thy tender mercy didst give 
Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our Redemption." 

Is it not marvellous how our formularies, 
if examined and weighed, are found to fence 
off error at every point of the charmed circle 
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of Truth, at wluch error can possibly insinuate 
itaelfP 

3. But, again ; as this introductory clause of 
the Prayer carries us up to the source of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, so it carries us down to the 
period when that Sacrifice shall no longer need 
to be pleaded, because the Mediatorial Kingdom 
will then have ceased, and the sin which still 
remains in the universe will not admit of ex- 
piation and atonement. The reverberation of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary is to sound along the whole 
course of time, to be made in the ears of gene- 
rations yet unborn, and to carry down to a 
distant posterity the accents of the Love of 
God and the Grace of Christ. But there must 
be, at the time decreed in the divine counsels, a 
last generation. Time itself must have an end ; 
its great clock must strike the world's last hour, 
and then run down. And this will be at the 
second coming of Our Lord to this planet, which 
the Church should live in constant expectation 
of and preparation for. On His arrival, all show- 
ing forth of His death shall cease, as it is written; 
"Ye do show forth the Lord's death till He 
come" And the rationale of this cessation it is 
not difficult to trace. In the first place, the 
memorial of an absent Mend is naturally su* 
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perseded upon his return. We do not need 
pictures, or rings, or tokens of affection, to 
remind us of those who are constantly by our 
sides in the daily intercourse of life ; we say 
naturally enough, ''I possess himself; I do not 
need his picture.'' Now so far as the Lord's 
Supper is a memorial, designed to affect our 
minds with a lively remembrance of all He did 
and suffered for us,, the necessity for it must of 
course be superseded by His return. When we 
have the Bridegroom of our souls amongst us 
again, we shall not need any longer the picture, 
the token which He left behind. When we 
look with our own eyes upon the marks of the 
nails in His hands and feet, and on the spear- 
wound in His side, what need of the broken 
bread and outpoured wine to remind us of those 
precious stigmata P 

But we have abeady intimated more than 
once, that the Eucharist has several higher 
aspects than that of a memorial^ that it is far 
more than merely a means of affecting our own 
minds by a sensible representation of Christ's 
death. Just as prayer is not only valuable for 
its efficacy in calming the spirit, and soothing 
the troubled heart, not only valuable as a 
conduit whereby the grace of God is conveyed 
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into our souls, but also is to be regarded as an 
act of homage, and thus has an aspect altogether 
independent of human wants and human in^ 
firmities ; so the Holy Communion is not only 
valuable for its effects upon our mind, but has 
also a mysterious aspect towards God, and 
sounds in His ears as in the ears of man, the 
echo of His Son's One Sacrifice. And in this 
aspect of it also it wiU cease, when the Lord 
comes. For sin will then be aboUshed out of the 
heart of God's people ; so that they will need no 
longer the pleading of any sacrifice in expiation 
of it. And as regards tiie sin of the impenitent, 
it will be (as I have said) stereotyped in the 
transgressor ; and the benefits of the Sacrifice 
having been by them deliberately refused, there 

reconciliation. The Eucharist is boimd up in 
the system of mediation between Gt)d and man, 
which is negotiated by the Sacrifice of Christ ; 
and when that system falls to the ground, the 
Eucharist must of necessity fall with it. 

In the clause which we have now considered, 
our Liturgy seems to place us at a point of 
view high above the course of Time, at which 
we may contemplate human history at its be* 
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giniiing and its dose^ and see the origin and 
the issue of the great scheme of Salvation. In 
the centre of human history is planted the 
Cross, tiie alone meritorious cause of every 
blessing which has reached our race. But 
this Cross we see to have been first devised in 
the counsels of Eternity, — devised, long ages 
before it was erected, by the tender mercy al 
Our Heavenly Father. This accursed (and yet 
blessed) Tree is seen bearing its beautiful finiits 
in the experience of man along the course of ages, 
imtil the number of the elect is accomplished, 
and the last saved soul is gathered into the 
gamer of God. Meanwhile Hope and Memory, 
both of them imder the sanction of Divine 
Ordinances, lead up to this central point, the 
Gross, and find life and vigour there. Hope is 
nourished by the sacrifices of the Jewish ritual, 
ordained of God to foreshadow the full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction which Christ made upon the Tree. 
Memory is nourished by the Sacraments of 
the Gospel, ordained to represent after the fact 
the very event, which the sacrifices had before 
represented more obscurely. 

Reader, is this Death our one point of sight, 
as it is God's ? Do we live in it in any true 
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8enBe ; derive from it strength against tempta- 
tion, energy for renewed efforts, hope in diffi- 
ctdties, comfort in troubles f Is it a real spring 
of moral action within lis, the strongest incen- 
tive to holiness, the most effectual dissuasiye 
from sin P God, make us to know the fellow- 
ship of Thy Son's sufferings, to feel the power 
of His death, mortifying in us all our evil and 
corrupt affections, and crucifying us to the world 
and to sin ; so that, when He shall appear, we, 
who have been already planted together with 
Him in the likeness of His death, may be also 
in the likeness of His resurrection. 



LECTURE V. 



OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE ELEMENTS. 



"^ot ebers tttatnn of Q^olr t« goolr, anlr nothing to %t 
tefttselr. it it U tmih^ totti tianlugibing: fbr it 
i0 sancttltelr %tt t(e QSiotlr of GoU anlr Vraser."^ 

1 Tnc. iv. 4, 6. 

The Body of the Prayer of Consecration con- 
sists of two members. Firsts there is a petition 
for our participation in the blessings of the 
Ordinance : *' Hear xia, MerciM Father^ we 
most hmnbly beseech Thee; and grant that 
wcy receiving these Thy creatures of Bread 
and Wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ's holy institution^ in remembrance 
of His Death and Passion^ may be partakers 
of His most blessed Body and Blood/' After 
this, the history of the Institution is recited ; 
and the very actions employed by Our Lord on 
the occasion are repeated in the course of this 
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recital, the vessels eontaining either element 
being taken into the hands of the Priest, the 
Bread being broken by him, and, finaUy, his 
hand being laid upon the Bread and Gup, as 
a sign that they are now blessed and hallowed. 
Both the Prayer and the recital have, from 
the earliest ages of the Church's history, been 
considered essential to a valid consecration. 
The Roman Church in this, as in so many 
other points, deviates from Primitive Antiquity, 
maintaining that Consecration is effected by a 
mere repetition of the words, ''This is My 
Body,*' " This is My Blood." And as it is 
not unfrequently the case that extremes meet, 
so we shall find here that sundry Protestant 
sects, who have gone as far as possible from 
Home both in doctrine and discipline, hold the 
recital of the words of Institution to be the only 
requisite. The Church of England holds closer 
both to primitive practice, and to the example 
of Our Lord. She uses a *^ Prayer of Con- 
secration," implying surely by the very title 
that Prayer is essential ; and does not proceed 
to recite the history or the words of the In- 
stitution, until she has addressed to our Hea- 
venly Father a fervent petition for the great 
blessing of the Ordinance. St. Paul says, in 
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reference to our ordinary reception of food, that 
" every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving : for it is sanctified by the word of God " 
(that is, by some passage of Holy Scripture 
introduced into the Grace before Meat) " and 
prayer." And our Church holds, as the early 
Church did, that this Heavenly Food must be 
sanctified in the same manner, not only by 
reciting from the Scriptures the very words of 
Institution, but also by thanksgiving for God's 
tender mercy, and Christ's all-su£Bcient Sacri- 
fice, and hj prayer, that this Ordinance, which 
echoes on the Sacrifice to the end of Time, may 
be an effectual instrument of communicating 
the virtue of it to our souls. And a close study 
of Our Lord's practice in instituting the Holy 
Supper leads us to the same conclusion. The 
Evangelists expressly say that He gave thanks, 
before He used the words, " This is My Body," 
*' This is My Blood of the New Testament,"— 
addressing Himself to God over the Bread and 
over the Cup in the first instance, before He 
gave them to the disciples as His Body and 
Blood. 

The sum and substance of what has been 
said is, that an address to God, in the form of 
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Prayer and Thanksgiving, has from the earliest 
times been regarded, and justly regarded, as 
essential to Consecration. 

To some, no doubt, the point will seem a very 
imimportant one, more especially if they are 
unfamiliar with the history of Liturgical con- 
troversy. But under questions which present to 
an ordinary mind the appearance of being mere 
subtleties, — not worth the raising, and certainly 
not worth the controverting, — there occasionally 
Ue hid great principles, which are at issue ; and 
we believe that it is so in the present instance. 
The whole history of the Lord's Supper, cul- 
minating a« it does in the heresy of Transub- 
stantiation, shows a sad tendency in the human 
mind to localize and materialize the blessing 
of the Ordiuance, — I mean by localizing and 
materializing the blessing, the placing it en- 
tirely in the outward visible sign, the imagining 
some mysterious charm, — a virtue half-phy- 
sical, half-spiritual, — to reside in the crumbs 
of Bread, and in the drops of Wine. The 
Lutheran doctrine of Consubstantiation is quite 
as open to this charge as the bolder and more 
unreasonable error of the Church of Borne. 
And there can be no doubt that many members 
of our own Communion, in the views they take 
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of the subject, attach the blessing far too little 
to the Ordinance itself, and far too exclusively 
to the sensible, material vehicle of the Ordi- 
nance. The mysterious operation upon the 
Bread and Wine, by which they are sanctified 
for their high significance and office, engrosses 
in their minds the whole field of view; and 
the operations of and upon the human spirit, 
which the Ordinance is designed to call forth 
and develope, go for nothing in their estimate. 
The natural superstitiousness of the human 
heart, (for it is most superstitious,) gathers 
roimd the material and local, and the mental 
and the moral are thrown into the backgroimd. 
One can fancy a similar debasement of idea 
in connexion with the Person of Our Blessed 
Lord. It was, of course, a most exalted pri- 
vilege to the Apostles, and the source of great 
blessings to the inhabitants of the Holy Land, 
among whom He went about doing good, to 
have Our Lord with them, and in the midst of 
them. His Sacred Body was the source of 
natural health to thousands of poor patients 
who touched it, and His teaching was the 
source of spiritual healUi to those who listened 
to it. But supposing that in those days some 
of His disciples had attached to the mere Body 
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of Our Lord, independently of any action of 
mind on the part of those who heard Him and 
applied to Him, the blessings of His Presence 
in the world. Supposing they had heeded 
scarcely at all the gracious words which fell 
from His lips, and had imagined that the mere 
fact of His neighbourhood in the body would 
prove a sort of talisman of health to the whole 
district in which He sojourned. Would He 
not have most seriously reproved such notions P 
Did He not virtually and implicitly reprove 
them, when He required faith from all patients 
as the one condition of their cure, that is, an 
operative persuasion of the mind on their part 
that He was able and willing to relieve them P 
In no case does Christ heal without this pre- 
liminary condition; wherever persons ftpply 
to Him for healing, the application itself of 
course implies the persuasion on their part ; 
but never is the healing granted as the mere 
result of material contact with His Person. 
Faith and Prayer were the conductors, with- 
out which the virtue that was in Him could 
not reach the bodies of the suffering; an 
awakened mind and a docile heart were the 
conductors, without which the spiritual bless- 
ings of His Divine Ministry were not, and. 
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could not be realized. Now this illustrates 
very well the caution we are now attempting 
to give in reference to the elements in the 
Supper of the Lord. We need not deny, rather 
we would clearly and strongly affirm, that they 
are not mere symbols, but stand in some real, 
though mysterious relation to the blessing of 
the Ordinance. Yet we say that the blessiag is 
not to be materialized, or supposed to reside in 
the elements, after the manner of a charm. 
And we find a protest to this effect in the true 
doctrine of the Consecration of the Elements. 
The mere recital of the formulary, the mere 
contact of the hands, is not sufficient by itself, 
— has never in the best and purest times been 
held sufficient, — to that Consecration. They 
are sanctified by the Prayer aad Thanksgiving 
which accompanies their Consecration, — the 
offering of which implies Faith, the only avenue 
by which any blessing can reach the hmnan 
soul. When we lift up our hearts to God over 
a common meal, in acknowledgment of His 
Bounty in spreading our board with daily food 
convenient for us, by this action of the mind 
we sanctify His good gifts to our use. And 
on a similar principle, when over the oblation 
of Bread and Wine, destined to become the 
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Symbols of the Body and Blood of Christ, we 
raise up all our thoughts, desires, and affec- 
tions to God, and implore Him to make us 
partakers thereby of the benefits of the Gbeat 
Sacrifice, reciting over them at the same time 
the history of Christ's Institution, — this is the 
Consecration of the Elements, whereby they are 
sanctified to that high and holy use which they 
fulfil towards us. How important, then, at this 
culminating period of the rite, is a spirit of fer* 
vent, earnest, believing Prayer, offered with all 
our heart, and soul, and strength I And in order 
to the due maintenance of this spirit, we must not 
only stir up ourselves to pray, chiding our own 
hearts for their indifference and insensibility, 
and, if I may so say, following hard after God, 
but also must study beforehand the words ap« 
pointed for our use, so that we may pray 
with the understanding, as well as with the 
spirit. 

Let us look, then, a little more closely at the 
terms of this petition. Comparing them with 
the Consecration Prayer used in the first Pro- 
testant Prayer Book of 1549 (the terms of 
which still exist in the Scotch Episcopal Office), 
we see at once that the petition before us, while 
we quite believe that it embraces all that is 
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necessary, is very cautiously worded. Formerly 
it ran thus; "Hear us, O merciftil Father, 
we beseech Thee ; and with Thy Holy Spirit 
and Word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these 
Thy gifts, and creatures of bread and wine, 
that they may be unto tis the Body and Blood 
of Thy most dearly Beloved Son Jesm Christ" 
Considered abstractedly, and in themselves, 
these words were good, sound, and primitive. 
But our Eeformers, looking at the state of con- 
troversies in their time, had to consider also 
whether they were safe, — ^whether an alteration 
of the terms, while the general sense was re- 
tained, might not make them less liable to 
abuse and perversion. Error —very gross and 
serious error — had warped the religious mind 
of the Country in one direction, and in order to 
make it quite straight again, it was necessary 
to bend it sUghtly in the other, even at the 
expense of a phraseology, which in itself was 
soimd, and had antiquity in its favour. It was 
necessary to disabuse men's minds utterly of 
the figment that the bread and wine became in 
a gross and carnal sense the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and also of the kindred notion that they 
were talismans, which would exercise a spiri- 
tual virtue, independently of the faith of the 
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recipient. Any allusion therefore to the action 
of the Holy Spirit and Word upon the ele- 
ments, or to their becoming the Body and Blood 
of Christ (however capable of justification both 
by Scripture and primitive usage), it was 
thought safe to expunge, and simply to ask 
God for the blessing of the Ordinance, without 
prescribing to Him the means by which that 
Blessing is to be realized to us. Now the bless* 
ing is a real and true participation of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. And accordingly we ask 
that "we receiving*' (in receiving, while re- 
ceiving) "these Thy creatures of Bread and 
Wine " (observe how clearly it is here recog- 
nized that the Bread and Wine after the Con- 
secration remain in their true and natural 
substances) "may be partakers of His most 
Blessed Body and Blood." The prayer is, that 
the strengthening and refreshing of our souls 
by the Bread and Wine may accompany our 
outward reception of the Elements. JUaw it is 
to accompany that reception we leave with God. 
We do not ask that it may be by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the elements, nor men- 
tion any other mode in which He is to commu- 
nicate to us the virtue of the Sacrament. We 
ask for the end in the fullest and most explicit 
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terms, and leave flie means by which it is to be 
brought about imnoticed. And indeed inde- 
pendently of aU controversial grounds for thus 
modifying the terms of the prayer, there is 
great reverence and reasonableness in framing 
our petition thus. The Holy Communion is a 
deep mystery, as indeed are also- the lower 
means of grace in their degree. How or why 
Prayer moves the Divine Will, and how the 
Divine Will, when set in movement, operates 
upon our hearts or our affairs, who shall say P 
Much more, then, who shall say how Christ 
communicates Himself in the sacred Supper to 
the faithful soul P We are totally in the dark 
as to these spiritual operations ; and therefore, 
while we heartily desire to be the subjects of 
them, the less we say upon the method and 
process of them the better. It is dangerous 
even in temporal matters to prescribe ways and 
means to God. We may always ask for relief 
from danger, distress, and necessity; but it 
should always be as, and how, and when it 
pleases Him to bring about the result. And 
this is a good and sober nile to apply also in 
our supplications for spiritual blessings. We 
are no doubt informed by God's Word that 
these blessings are not to be had without the 
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operatioa of the Holy Spirit. But it is not 
always necessary in asking for them to refer to 
this operation. He who asks for faith, hope, 
loye, patience, or any other grace, does indeed 
virtually pray for the Holy Spirit, but there is 
no reason why the Spirit should be expressly 
referred to. Much more of course is this the 
case where the precise nature of the spiritual 
operation is veiled in mystery, as is the case in 
the Lord's Supper. There it is especially be* 
coming to say nothing as to the mode of opera- 
tion, to leave altogether to Qod the answer to 
the question, "How shall these things beP" 

II. But we must now say a word upon the 
second part of the Consecration, which is ad- 
mitted on aU hands to be essential ; — and this 
is the recital of the history of the Institution, 
comprising our Lord's words and actions on that 
occasion. The creatures of God (says St. Paul) 
" are sanctified," and made fit for man's use, 
" by the Word of God and Prayer," — not by 
Prayer only, but by the Word of God and 
Prayer. I have already intimated that by the 
Word of God is here meant, in all proba- 
bility, some appropriate passage of Holy Writ 
woven into the Grace or Prayer of Thanks- 
giving, as for example the following; "The 
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eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord; and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest Thine hand and fillest all things 
living with plenteousness." Over this Hea- 
venly Food, then, in accordance with the 
Apostolic precept for the sanctification of our 
ordinary meals, are recited the words by 
which Christ first instituted the Supper, — a 
fragment this, and a most precious fragment, 
of the true Word of God. Very much as 
in the Solemnization of Marriage the words 
are rehearsed by which He engrafted that pri- 
mitive Ordinance into His new Law ; " What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder;'' so here also the rehearsal of 
His words of Institution, " This is my Body, 
which is given for you;" "This is my Blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for you,*' 
accomplish and render perfect the great Solem- 
nity. Thus in the prayer, which precedes the 
recital, we have man's fervent petition for the 
high blessing of the Sacrament; and in the 
recital itself, we have the Benediction we sued 
for, — God's correspondence and answer to the 
petition of His people. Both together, and not 
one without the other, complete the idea of 
Consecration. The faithful sue for God's Word 
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of Blessing. God, by the mouth of His mi- 
nister, rehearses His Word of Blessing in the 
ears of the faithful, and the great act is accom- 
plished. The Bread and Wine are sanctified 
by the Word of God and Prayer. 

One word remains to be said respecting the 
actions which are used during the rehearsal of the 
words of Institution. These also are founded on 
the example of our Lord, Who took the Bread 
and Cup into His Hand, and broke the Breads 
before giving it to His disciples. It is observ- 
able that, in prescribing these actions, our 
Ritual is more minute and particular than that 
of the mediaeval Church or of the Church of 
Home. With regard to the breaking of the 
Bread, the latter has deviated remarkably from 
the primitive Institution, and from the Scrip- 
tural significance of the action, prescribing only 
the breaking of a single wafer into three parts, 
two of which parts are consumed by the priest, 
and the third dropped into the wine, — none of 
them given to the people. Now it is to be re- 
membered that the breaking of the bread was, in 
the time of the Apostles, reckoned so charac- 
teristic a feature of this Sacrament, that in the 
New Testament it goes under the Name of " the 
breaking of bread ;'' and that this breaking was 
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for the purpose, not only of signifying the 
Death of Christ, but also of distribution among 
the communicants, is abimdantly clear from the 
words of St. Paul ; " For we being many are 
one bread," (one cake or loaf,) " and one body ; 
for we are all partakers of that one loaf.'' In 
other words, the sacred Loaf, which represents 
and conveys the Body of Christ, is one ; and a 
portion of it, after it has been broken, passes 
into each communicant, who thereupon is made 
one with the Body of Christ or Christian 
Society. 

If the Bread be not really broken and dis- 
tributed, we lose altogether the significance of 
our having fellowship one with another in this 
Sacrament, in the one Body of Christ. See 
how the trifling with the Uttle details of a 
Divine Institution may entirely obscure the 
great spiritual lessons, which are to be drawn 
from it, and obliterate one of its leading fea- 
tures. For that the Lord's Supper is a Sacra- 
ment not only of Christ's Death, but of the fel- 
lowship which in Him we have one with another, 
is certainly one of its most interesting and 
important aspects. One loaf has been broken 
among all of us, — partaken of by aU, — and has 
been the means, if faithfully partaken of, of 
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incorporating us into the One Body of Christ. 
What circumstarice can teach us more forcibly 
how utterly out of harmony we are with the 
spirit of the Ordinance, if there rankle at the 
bottom of our hearts a single particle of ill- 
will, or hostility towards any of our brethren P 
What can teach us more forcibly that a real 
participation of the Body and Blood of Christ 
will be attended with an increase of love to our 
brethren, with a greater forbearance towards 
their infirmities, and a more tender and unsel- 
fish consideration for their feelings and pre- 
judices P And indeed by considering how far 
we have advanced in brotherly kindness and 
charity, we may test not only our growth in 
grace generally, but also the amount of profit 
which we have derived from this blessed Sacra- 
ment. It is a very practical and intelL'gible 
test; and one which gives us perhaps fewer 
openings than any other to deceive ourselves. 
We may be quite sure that Divine Love is not 
really strengthened and matured within us, 
unless brotherly love has made a corresponding 
growth. For these are two twins, which have 
a Uving ligament passing from the heart of the 
one to that of the other, — a ligament which 
gives them a sympathy, so that the health or 
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decline of the one is instantly felt by the other. 
" He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seenP" 

Apply this test to your own heart faithfully, 
before and after communicating ; and you shall 
ascertain both how far you are a worthy re- 
cipient, and how far also you have benefited 
by this inestimable privilege, and turned it to 
good account in the Spiritual Life. 



LECTURE YI. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST. 



'* €'iz (119 of tiIe00Citg tDfktr!) toe tile00. fe it not iQe com« 
mitnion of tl^e ISIoolr of Cfirtot? CDe tirralr tol^trfi toe 
hvfak, 10 it not tfie communion of tfieiSolrs of Ctrist?" 
— 1 Cob. X. 16. 

The history of the Apostolic Church, as given 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles, 
may be said to be a model and miniature of aU 
that was to come after in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. In the Apostles and their associates we 
find patterns of the different characters and 
endowments of Christians down to the end of 
time ; after ages only offering feebler repetitions 
of what those holy men were. In St. John, the 
devout and meditative Christian ; in St. Paul, 
the extensively active and influential Christian ; 
in St. Peter, the enthusiastic Christian, with 
strong wiU and abilities for administration ; in 
Barnabas, the quiet and gentle Christian, whose 
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voice soothes the mourner; in ApoUos, the 
eloquent teacher, who kindles with his lofty 
theme; in Timotheus, the disciple who has 
imbibed the principles of true religion from a 
mother's precepts, combined with a mother's 
prayers, — are respectively exemplified. And as 
it is with characters, so it is with heresies, con* 
tradictions, controversies, and movements in 
the Church. A little model and miniature of 
all these movements (very perfect and exact as 
models and miniatures are) is to be found in the 
primitive Church, while yet it was under inspired 
government. There was a BationaHstic party in 
the Sadduoees. And there was a Bomanizing 
party, — Romanizing, I mean, in tendency and 
spirit, before the Church of Bome was ever heard 
of, — among the Pharisees. There was a strong 
Antinomian party, denounced and censured by 
St. James. There was a strong party who stood 
up for justification by human merit, demoKshed 
a thousand times over by St. Paul, so that one 
would think (although the event has not justi- 
fied the anticipation) that they never could 
have held up their heads again. There was a 
philosophical party called Gnostics, who adul-> 
terated the faith by spurious admixtures of 
Kabbinical and Oriental speculations, against 
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whom St. John, the great speculative divine of 
Inspiration, directed all his strength. And, 
finally, there was in those days the Free-grace 
and Free-will controversy (called in these 
modem times Calvinistic and Arminian), which 
the holy Apostles left without any logical ad- 
justment, making statements which looked in 
both directions ; so that the result of aU Biblical 
research on that moot point has been well and 
tersely summed up thus : " Calvinists and Ar- 
miniaTifl are both right and both wrong ; they 
are right in what they a^rt, and wrong in 
what they deny." 

And was there any controversy on the subject 
of the Eucharist in the time of the Apostles, as 
there has been much since P No formal contro- 
versy on this great subject even showed its head, 
— much less came to a crisis,^ — ^till the eighth 
century of the Christian Era. But still there 
were the elements of Eucharist controversy in the 
Apostolic Church, though they were not for a long 
time to receive their full development. Modern 
views on the subject err either in excess or defect ; 
the Lord's Supper is either unduly exalted (which 
is the tendency of all Boman and Romanizing 
Theology), or unduly depreciated (which is the 
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error of the Protestant sects). Now it ib clear 
that the last of these errors found itself repre- 
sented in the Corinthian Church in the time of 
St. Paul. Their flagrant desecration of the 
Ordinance could not possibly have consisted 
with any high view of it. Those who snatched 
their own portion of the common Supper, before 
the communicants had fully assembled, and the 
entertainment had been formally opened, could 
not have regarded with much reverence the 
sacred Institution, which was to form part of 
that supper. They looked upon it too familiarly 
(though one would think the very solemn 
words of Institution would have acted as a 
sufficient safeguard against desecration) ; the 
Ordinance had dropped in their estimation to 
the level of a very common thing. Accordingly, 
St. Paul sets himself to put it on a higher 
level in their minds, that it might be out 
of reach of their desecration. For before he 
enters on their abuse of it in the eleventh 
Chapter, he expounds, in another connexion, 
the nature and dignity of the Sacrament in 
the tenth; ''The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not &e Communion of the Blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it 
not the Communion of the Body of Christ ?'* 

L 2 
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And still in the eleyenth Chapter he harps on 
the dignity of the Ordinance ; he speaks of their 
eating and drinking unworthily, in consequence 
of their not discerning the Lord's Body, i. e. 
not appreciating the mystery of it, not dis- 
tinguishing between it and a common meal. 
And the guilt incurred by an irreverent and 
undiscriminating reception is painted by him 
in these frightfully strong colours; "Whoso- 
ever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord." And he points 
out that this guilt would be, and in their case 
had been, followed by certain temporal judg-» 
xnents of God upon the offenders, sickness and 
death, which judgments, he says, were correc- 
tive, and designed to bring the Corinthian 
Church to a right mind. " For he that eat^th 
and drioketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh " 
(the word "damnation" in our Authorized 
Version, which has given rise to so much false 
alarm, is well known by all scholars to be 
a thoroughly inaccurate rendering) " a judg- 
ment imto himself." The kind of judgment is 
immediately explained in the verse next follow- 
ing ; " For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep," (i.e. sleep in death.) 
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And the merciful design of the judgment (which 
was in order to avert eternal condemnation) 
is subjoined: "But when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not 
be condemned " (here the word " condemned " 
is perfectly right) " with the world." 

Now this manner of writing on the part, of 
St. Paul, — the Apostle, generally speaking, not 
so much of Ordinance as of Faith, — gave the 
first impulse to a reaction in the minds of 
Christians on the subject of the Lord's Supper. 
His Apostolic word had disentangled the Eucha- 
rist from the Supper with which it was once 
associated ; had placed it in a shrine of its own j 
had declared its true nature as a participation 
of the Body and Blood of Christ; and had 
pointed out the sad consequences of desecrating 
it. From that time forth, there arose in the 
Church a strong tendency to exalt the Eucha- 
rist, which, like most strong tendencies, be*- 
came, as time went on, grossly exaggerated, 
and resulted at length in what may be rightly 
called the deification of the Ordinance. Thus 
in the Apostolic Church we find a party, which 
irreverently derogated from the dignity of the 
Lord's Supper ; and we also find, in St. Paul's 
censure of this party, the origin of the tendency 
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wLicli resulted in an undue exaltation of it. 
For indeed^ in that Apostolic Ohurcli^ as I have 
said, were the seeds of all future Ecclesiastical 
History. 

It will be well, in endeayouring to expound 
the Scriptural and Church of England doctrine 
of the Eucharist, to state briefly and clearly 
the two extreme views (you may call them, for 
the sake of a name, the Kationali2dng and 
Bomanizing views) between which the truth 
lies. And may God help me, by the light of 
His Spirit, to a clear exposition, and you to a 
clear understanding of this matter, for His 
Son's sake ! 

1. What may be called the Bationalizing 
view of the Lord's Supper acknowledges no 
mystery in the transaction. It is all, according 
to this view, as plain as day. Just as a dying 
father gathers his children round his deathbed, 
and gives them each his blessiag, and puts into 
the hand of each some Uttle token by which, 
when he is gone, they may call him to mind, 
so, it is said, the Everlasting Father, when on 
the eve of leaving those whom He so lovingly 
called His " Uttle children," instituted a certain 
rite for their observance, which rite was purely 
and merely commemorative, answered (and was 
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designed to answer) no other purpose towards 
them than that of reminding them in a lively 
manner, through the senses, of the blessed 
Body, which had been broken, and the precious 
Blood, which had been spilled for them. No 
one denies, you wiU observe, that this com- 
memoration is one great object of the Holy 
Communion. But the divines whose views we 
are now representing, maintain this to have 
been its exclmite object, and that this account 
of the Ordinance exhausts the subject. With 
regard to the words of Institution; "This, is 
my Body;" "This is my Blood;'* it is main- 
tained that they are to be taken figuratively ; 
" This Bread is a figure of my Body," " This 
Wine is a fi^re of my Blood ;" and instances 
are adduced from the Scriptures, where the 
substantive verb "is" has a similar meaning 
to that which is here imposed upon it ; as for 
example, "The seven good kine are seven 
years " (that is, represent, or stand for, seven 
years) ; " The seed t« the word of God ;" " The 
harvest ia the end of the world;" (meaning 
that the seed and the harvest, in the parables 
where they occur, represent, respectively, the 
Word of God and the end of the world) ; and 
so forth. 
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Now, perhaps, had it not been for the Apostle 
Paul, we might think this view capable of 
a tolerable reconciliation with Holy Scripture. 
He, however, was appointed by God to bring 
out more clearly, and define more exactly, the 
words of Institution, which his Divine Master 
had employed. And be it observed that St. 
Paul's style of writing is not imaginative or 
rhetorical, but logical, closely argued, and, 
generaUy speaking, as far removed as possible 
from the figurative. Thus he paraphrases (and 
in paraphrasing points out the true force of) 
the words, in which the Ordinance had been 
instituted. "The Cup of Blessing which we 
bless, is it not the Communion " (mutual or re- 
ciprocal participation) " of the Blood of Christ P 
The Bread which we break, is it not the Com- 
munion of the Body of Christ ?*' 

He does not say, " Is it not a figure or re- 
presentation of the Blood and Body of Christ " 
(though this would have been perfectly in- 
telligible and perfectly true) ; his words go 
far beyond this in strength and mysterious- 
ness ; he says, " Is it not a communication off a 
means of participating in, the Body and Blood of 
Christ f Now what is the utmost you could 
say with truth of the miniature of a deceased 
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parent? You might say, no doubt, "This 
miniature reminds me of my dear father and 
mother, and brings back especially to my mind 
that painful hour when they forsook me, having 
first committed me to His care, who is the Pro- 
tector of orphans." But no man, speaking 
prose and sober sense, could possibly say of 
such a miniature ; " My looking on this minia- 
ture is a means, whereby I hold intercourse 
with the spirit of my departed parent in Para- 
dise."* It is perhaps just conceivable that in 
very highflown and extravagant poetry some 
such idea might be insinuated ; but the Epistle 
to the Corinthians ia not poetry ; and even if 
it were, where the Holy Ghost is the speaker, 
and the faith of the GathoKc Church on the 
most important Ordinance of ReUgion is the 
thing to be determined by His verdict, B[is 
speech wiU surely be in all truth, and soberness, 
and exactitude. 

Thus the view that the Eucharistic Rite is 
simply commemorative, and the Consecrated 
Elements merely figures, is excluded at once 
and for ever by the plain language of the 
Apostle Paul. 

And our Church faithfully and devoutly 
echoes his language, telling us in the Catechism 
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that '' the Body and Blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed** (not in an empty figure and barren 
ceremony, but "verily and indeed") "taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper;" and in the Twenty-eighth Article, 
that " the Supper of the Lord is not only a sign 
of the love that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another; but rather is a 
Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ's 
death; insomuch that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the 
Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
Body of Christ; and likewise, the Cup of 
Blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ." 

2. We now come to the Romanizing view 
of the Eucharist, which culminates, or finds 
its extreme form, in the dogma called " Tran- 
substantiation." I will represent, as shortly 
and plainly as I can, what weU-instructed 
Romanists mean by that dogma, observing, 
first, that their views on this, and other points 
of Theology, are often much misapprehended 
and misrepresented by Protestants. 

Transubstantiation, as our Twenty-eighth 
Article weU defines it, means the "change of 
the substance of Bread and Wine in the Supper 
of the Lord." Observe ; the change of the 
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substance, not the change of the phenomena. 
There is one great change of natural substance^ 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth, which may 
help us to a clear understanding of the matter 
in hand. At the wedding of Cana in Galilee, 
Our Lord changed water into wine, — into wine 
of a quality and flavour superior to any 
which the guests had yet partaken of. Now if 
we were to ask a Bomanist whether the change 
eflfected in the elements by the Priest's conse- 
cration of them is of the same kind as the 
change which passed upon the water in the six 
waterpots of stone at Cana, he would say, be- 
cause in truth he could say nothing else, " Not 
exactly. I believe that the transformation 
wrought by tiie Priest is as great a miracle 
as that wrought by Our Lord on the occa- 
sion you refer to, but not as capable of being ap' 
predated by the senses. The water at Cana, when 
changed into wine, had the taste and colour of 
wine. Whereas the bread and wine after con- 
secration, though changed (as I believe) into 
the literal Body and Blood of Christ, still 
retain the taste and colour of Bread and Wine. 
It is the substance which I believe to be 
changed, not the phenomena which meet the 
senses. Every thing which meets the senses 
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remains just as it was before." In short, the 
Bromamst avails himself of an old philosophical 
distinction broached by Aristotle, and gravely 
questioned in modem times by Locke, between 
the substance and the accidents in things mate- 
rial. All matter was supposed to have^ in 
addition to those properties which reach the 
senses (such as shape, colour, smell, taste, con- 
sistency, and so forth), some inward nucleus or 
substance, which could neither be seen, heard, 
tasted, smelt, nor felt. This old philosophical 
distinction was found a mighty convenience by 
Roman Divines. For when their adversaries 
asked them how the Bread and Wine could be 
changed into Flesh and Blood, without having 
the appearance and taste of flesh and blood, they 
furbished up Aristotle's old distinction, and made 
a controversial weapon out of it, saying that 
the substance of the Bread and Wine was 
changed into another substance, but that the 
phenomena, that is, the taste, the smell, the 
colour, the consistency, remain the same as 
ever. And this is the form in which the 
Council of Trent has stereotyped the dogma. 

Of this dogma our Church most wisely says, 
first, that it cannot be proved by Holy Writ. 
It is of course utterly vain to seek in Scripture 
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for the absurd philosophical distinctions and 
technicalities, which constitute the real ground 
of the Romanist's position. Scripture gives us 
food for the heart, not metaphysical cobwebs to 
entangle the mind. — But there is another and 
most fatal objection to the acceptance of any such 
distinctions; which is this. Once grant that 
things are not what they seem to be, and that 
habitually the human senses are imposed upon 
by the appearance of bread and wine, where 
there is really nothing but Flesh and Blood ; and 
you cut away the evidence of the Resurrection 
of Christ, and so supplant the whole of Chris- 
tianity. Has not God consecrated the evidence 
of our senses, by resting the proof of the Re- 
surrection of His dear Son on the testimony of 
veracious persons, who saw Him and ate with 
Him after He was risen? And if God has 
consecrated this evidence, am I at liberty to 
tamper with it by foolbh subtleties, which open 
a breach in the fortress of Christianity, whereby 
the infidel may easily enter P 

Next, our Church asserts that it is " repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture.'* So far from 
being annihilated by Consecration (as the Ro- 
manists pretend), the bread is expressly called 
"bread" by St. Paula/?er Consecration; "As often 
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as ye eat this breculy and drink this cup, ye do show 
forth the Lord's Death till He come." " Who- 
soever shall eat this breads and drink this cup of 
the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord/' And if the words are 
to be so literally pressed, we must, according to 
one version of them, say that the cup is the 
New Testament, which is a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the whole principle of interpretation. — 
And further, in Our Lord's first administra- 
tion of the Ordinance, how could the Bread, 
which He held in His hand, be His Body in 
the literal and carnal sense of the words? 
which single argument ought for ever to have 
put to the flight so monstrous an absurdity. 

Finally ; Our Church asserts that " Transub- 
stantiation overthroweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment/' For a Sacrament has two parts, " an 
outward visible sign, and an inward spiritual 
grace." And if you maJTitain that the sub- 
stance of Bread and Wine is annihilated 
in the Lord's JSupper (which the Bomanists 
pretend) you leave only the thing signified, 
and destroy the sign. 

What then is the true doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist, moving between these two extremes, — the 
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doctrine announced by Holy Scripture, and 
faithftdly echoed by our Church P Nothing 
more nor less than this, that '' the Cup of Bless- 
ing which we bless, is the Communion '' (means 
of participating in) " of the Blood of Christ ; 
and that the Bread which we break, is the Com- 
munion '^ (means of participating in) ^' of the 
Body of Christ." The elements are the medium 
of our Communion with Christ in some way 
altogether mysterious, supersensual, heayenly, 
and divine, — not to be comprehended by the 
human reason, and therefore not to be ex- 
pressed by human definitions. If it be asked 
what it is which, gives the elements this cha- 
racter, the answer is, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the Consecration. Why are we afraid 
of the Apostle's own words, because Rome has 
perverted them P " The Cup of Blessing, which 
WB BLESS," (there is the Consecration,) " is it 
not " (in virtue of such Blessing) " the Com- 
munion of the Blood of Christ P " " The Bread 
WHICH WE BREAK," (and the Bread is broken in 
the course of the Prayer of Consecration,) " is it 
not the Communion of the Body of Christ?" 
Why should we be afraid of the precise and 
admirable language of our own Twenty-eighth 
Article; "The Body of Christ is given in the 
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Supper " (observe, the words are " given, 
taken, and eaten;" and it is clear from, the 
following paragraph, where the taking and 
eating only — not the giving — are said to be by 
faith, that the "giving" must be by Consecra- 
tion) "only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ? " If it be asked what it is in us, which 
lays hold of this Gift, appropriates it, assimi- 
lates it, makes it a strength and a refreshment 
to the soul, the answer is perfectly clear; 
" Faith." Without Faith there is no blessing, 
and no receptivity of blessing, to the individual. 
Without Faith, in no wise is the recipient of 
the Consecrated Elements a partaker of Christ, 
but " rather to his condemnation he doth eat and 
drink the signandSacramentof so great a thing." 
For "the mean whereby the Body of Christ 
is received and eaten " (not " given," observe, 
but " received and eaten ") " in the Supper is 
Faith." The faithless communicant resembles 
the crowd who thronged and pressed our Lord's 
natural Body, without partaking of any benefit 
whatever. The faithful commimicant resembles 
that poor woman, who, by touching the hem 
of His garment, drew forth an instantaneous 
cure. 

Time warns me that I must postpone to 
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another Lecture the further development and 
illustration of this important doctrine. 

Meanwhile, let me conclude this Lecture with 
some reflections which the first part of our sub- 
ject has suggested, on the thankfulness which 
it behoves us to feel for the position which 
Divine Providence has assigned to us as mem- 
bers of the Church of England. If well-ba- 
lanced views of Scriptural Truth, equally re- 
mote from the Romanizing and Rationalizing 
tendencies of the day, if the union of Scrip- 
tural Doctrine with Apostolic Discipline, be any 
security for the soundness of our faith and the 
steadiness of our religious principles in these 
dangerous days, surely we, whose Prayer Books 
furnish us with such views, and whose Eccle- 
siastical Constitution presents this happy union, 
ought to be thoroughly fortified, under God's 
Blessing, against errors and innovations. But, 
alas! it must be confessed with shame and 
sorrow, the great majority of English Church- 
men only yield their Church a nominal alle- 
giance ; their Churchmanship is not at all the 
result of choice and reflection, but the merest 
accident of their position. Where will you 
find a discriminating appreciation of the excel- 
lence of our Liturgy, Catechism, and Articles P 
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Could oxLT Services be so cold, so thinly attended 
(except where there happens to be a popular 
preacher — another name often for a showy and 
unsound one), and so languidly responded to, if 
people had given the least amount of careM 
study to their Prayer Books P Alas ! all that 
the great majority know of the Book, which is 
for them the interpreter of Holy Scripture, is 
derived from heariag the Morning and Evening 
Prayer read in their ears every Sunday, and 
from some hazy disagreeable reminiscences of 
the quaint English of the Catechism, when 
administered to them as a lesson in youth. 
The Thirty-nine Articles many have literally 
never heard, except when accidentally present 
at the admission of a new Incumbent to a Bene- 
fice ; and if it happens that they have assisted 
at a christening, a wedding, or a funeral, the 
interest which those occasions naturally have 
to the feelings of persons even remotely con- 
cerned in them, has quite swallowed up all 
thought of the precious truths embodied in 
and proclaimed by the Ritual, — truths adapted 
to the sanctification of the various periods of 
human life. 

And thus it comes to pass that, in the midst 
of some notorious extravagances in the direc- 
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tion of Rome, and in the direction of Lati- 
tudinarianism, which it is fashionable to decry, 
the religion of the majority of our people is of 
a low type, — a religion intolerant indeed of 
Romamsm and Eationalism, but having no real 
gromid of its own to stand upon, and consisting 
merely in a few impressions derived from Ser- 
mons, and a few evangeKcal phraseologies picked 
up from Books, — a religion whose Creed, if it 
had a Creed at all, would probably run thus ; 
" I believe that Faith is the only Grace, and 
that Preaching is the only Ordinance." Surely 
the devout and attentive study of the Prayer 
Book would lead us to some better and more 
definite form of B^gion than this ; would give 
us more especially those hard and clear con- 
ceptions of Christian Doctrine, which must 
after all be the nerves and stamina of practical 
religion. A religion of mere sentiment will 
break down under stress of trial ; we need in 
that hour a religion of well-ascertained prin- 
ciples, which we have tested by bringing them 
to the criterion of Truth. 

It is under this conviction of the want of 
definiteness and consistency in the popular 
views of Christianity, that I have thought it 
well to devotQ our Sunday afternoon Lectures 
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for the present to the illustration and explana- 
tion of certain Services of the Church. The 
field offers ample variety, as well as topics of 
the greatest interest. If we cannot without 
presumption hope to occupy it altogether wor- 
thily, let us at least pray that God will not 
suffer us to wrong such themes by speaking upon 
them with cold heart and dead affections, and 
that He will bless our poor endeavours not only 
to a better appreciation of the treasures which 
He has given ujs in our Prayer Book, but to a 
warmer and heartier use of it in Divine Wor- 
ship, — so that we may indeed pray, as His 
Apostle has taught us, with the spirit and with 
the understanding also. 



LECTURE VII. 



THE BLESSING OF THE EUCHAKIST, WITH A 
FUETHEB ILLUSTRATION OF ITS DOCTRINE. 



""Ke Qat i% fotnelr unto tit fLorH » one S^pivit" 

1 Cob. vi. 17. 

In our last Lecture we traced out the Bation- 
alizing and Eomanizing views of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and then showed how the 
Scriptural doctrine, faithftdly echoed by our 
Church, steers clear of both these errors. 

Time then forbade us to remark, what is 
quite necessary for the full illustration of the 
subject, that the error both of BationaHsts 
and Bomanists has, strange as it may appear 
to say so, a common principle ; and that this 
is one of the many instances in which ex- 
tremes meet. Observe, then, that neither Ba- 
tionalist nor Bomanist acknowledges a mystery 
in the Eucharist. The Bationalist avows ex- 
plicitly that there is no mystery ; that Christ's 
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words of Institution are to be taken figura- 
tively ; that the elements are mere emblems of 
Christ's Body and Blood, and nothing more ; 
that the rite is merely commemorative. The 
Romanist equally abolishes the mystery, though 
in another way ; as the Eationalist had eluded 
the mystery by a figurative, so he no less 
eludes it by a gross and carnal interpretation. 
This Bread, he says, becomes substantially 
flesh; and this Wine becomes substantially 
Blood. In that case there is no mystery in our 
reception of Christ's Body and Blood in the 
Eucharist ; we press with our teeth that which 
is flesh ; we taste with our tongue that which 
is blood ; there is nothing mysterious here ; 
but merely a carnal animal process, the very 
notion of which shocks our feelings of reverence 
as well as our common sense. On the other 
hand, we of the English Church hold that 
while, on the one hand, the consecrated Bread 
and Wine remain all along in their true and 
natural substances, they become by consecra- 
tion the medium by which every faithfiil com- 
municant "verily and indeed" (not in figure 
only) " takes and receives," in some mysterious 
manner, the Body and Blood of Christ. And 
if our adversaries ask us with Nicodemus, 
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" How can these things be ?'* our answer must 
be that of the three Hebrew youths to Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; " We are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter." We are not ashamed to say 
frankly, "We do not know how." We are 
not afraid to acknowledge a mystery in the 
highest ordinance of the Faith; and we desire 
to bear in mind that if a mystery could be ex- 
plained, and made clear to the human under- 
standing, it would cease to be a mystery. We 
object to you Rationalists, we object to you 
Bomanists, that the one by a figurative, the 
other by a gross and carnal interpretation, 
ye profess to explain the inexplicable. We 
think that even on subjects of Natural Science, 
which are not beyond the compass of human 
reason, professed explanations often serve only 
to obscure the truth. That Body and Mind 
reciprocally act upon one another; that the 
blood circulates in Uving animal bodies ; that 
the nourishment received by such bodies is 
assimikted, and becomes part of the animal 
fabric, either bone, or flesh, or muscle; all 
these positions are certain, and may safely be 
assumed and acted upon ; but as to how these 
things are, as to what precisely is the mystic 
link of sympathy between mind and matter, 
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what is the origm of the movement called 
circulation, why a living body should have an 
assimilative power over nourishments—of these 
points, even in the present very advanced state 
of science, we must confess ourselves entirely 
ignorant. Is it to be wondered at if in sub- 
jects of Revelation, which notoriously transcend 
the powers of the human mind, our understand- 
ing should sometimes be at fault P If in the 
researches of Natural Philosophy you can 
hardly move three steps without coming to a 
dead wall, how can we suppose that in Divine 
Philosophy mysteries, precluding all further 
research, will not meet us at every turn P 

It win, however, frequently happen that if, 
in the acceptance of mysteries, we are humble, 
patient, and docile, our Heavenly Father will 
not indeed make them plain to our understand- 
ings, but will give us such glimpses of light 
upon them as will confirm us in our faith. 
And perhaps we may derive, under His blessing, 
some such confirmation of our faith from an 
illustration of the subject (it is nothing more) 
which we are now about to propose. 

There is one other thing besides the Eucha- 
ristic Bread, which in Scripture is called, and 
called repeatedly, " the Body of Christ." The 
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Churcli or Society of the faithful is so called. 
The Church " is His Body/' we are told, " the 
fuhiess of Him that fiUeth all in all." " Ye 
are the Body of Christ, and members in par- 
ticular." " The Head, even Christ, from whom 
the whole Body, fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which eyery joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the mea- 
sure of every part, malceth increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love." 

And again (with an evident aUusion, as the 
context shows, to the words of Adam respect- 
ing his newly-formed partner, "This is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh"), 
"We are members of His Body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones." In this and other 
passages the marriage union is pointed at as 
signifying and representing the spiritual mar- 
riage and unity which is betwixt Christ and 
His Church. And it is much to our purpose 
to observe, that this spiritual union is spoken 
of explicitly as a mystery: "This is a great 
mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the Church." 

Now, in the first place, we can easily see 
that when the Church is said to be the Body 
of Christ, just as when the Bread in the £u- 
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charist is said to be His Body (or the Com- 
munion of His Body), the words have a figura- 
tive meaning. No one will dispute this. The 
eyes, by which the body guides itself, are in 
the head. The thinking faculty, the willing 
and determining faculty, are supposed to reside 
in the head. The brain reflects, and then 
issues its volitions to the hand and the foot, 
through whom those volitions are carried out. 
Similarly Christ in Heaven illuminates His 
Church by the Holy Spirit, and shows her the 
way wherein she should walk. Christ issues 
His mandates to us through His Word, and 
through His Spirit in our consciences ; and 
we are His instruments for carrying them 
out. All this is perfectly true; and all this 
serves to explain to us the reason why the 
Church is called the Body of Christ. 

But is the expression nothing more than a 
figure ? Is the union betwixt Christ and His 
Church, in virtue of which He is our Head, 
and we are His members, merely a metaphor, 
a poetical form of speech? God forbid that 
we should think so ! for to think so would be 
to forfeit our greatest comfort. We are verily 
and indeed united to Christ, — after an hea- 
venly and spiritual manner,— a manner no less 
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real, because it is spiritual and heavenly. Just 
as the immortal spirit is really united to the 
body, and just as the thread of connexion 
between the spirit and the body is that mys- 
terious thing which we call Life ; so our spirits 
are really and truly united to Christ in Heaven, 
and the thread of connexion is that mysterious 
Agent, by whose operation He was conceived 
of the Virgin, and is conceived again in our 
hearts, the third Person in the Blessed Trinity, 
called, in the Nicene Creed, "the Lord, and 
GKver of Life.'* This Spirit, the human soul 
of Our Lord possesses mthout measure; we, 
on the other hand, possess Him according to 
the measure of the gift of the Christ ; but the 
connexion between ub and Christ established 
by this medium, so far from being a mere 
figure, is the most real union in the world. All 
other unions, — the union of the head with the 
members, of the branches with the vine, of 
the man with his wife, — are but shadows of 
this heavenly, spiritual, ineffable, and incom- 
prehensible union, just as the Aimiture in 
Moses' Tabernacle was but a poor dim copy 
of the things showed him in the moimt. — Yet, 
on the other hand, what a monstrous and re- 
volting absurdity would it be to represent this 
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union of Our Blessed Lord with the members 
of His Church, as in any sense natural, earthly, 
and carnal ! Only imagine the absurdity of a 
man's pressing St. Paul's words, — "We are 
members of His Body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones," so literally as to say that he himself 
had an actual blood relationship to Our Lord, 
and was a member of His family according to 
the flesh. Or suppose that because it is written, 
"We are members of His Body," another 
should assert that he was literally the yery 
foot, or the very hand of Christ, which was 
nailed to the Cross. These speculations would 
be justly regarded as the very ravings of fana- 
ticism ; and the man who should broach them 
would only be thought worthy of being lodged 
in an asylum for lunatics. 

Now if the Church be called the Body of 
Christ, on the one hand, not by a mere fig^e, 
nor yet, on the other hand, in a literal, natural, 
and carnal sense, but in a heavenly mystery, 
why should not the Bread and Wine of the 
Eucharist be called His Body and Blood in a 
manner something similar? The Bread and 
Wine are unquestionably figures of His Body 
and Blood, the com bruised in the mill aptly 
representing Him who was bruised for our 
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iniquities, the wine (or pressed grape) aptly 
emblematizing that precious Blood, which was 
pressed out in the endurance of the curse for 
our sakes. But are the consecrated elements 
nothing more than figures ? Not so. They are 
in a heayenly mystery, which we presume not 
to understand, and therefore which we presume 
not to define, the Body and Blood of Christ, 
insomuch that to those who " rightly, worthily, 
and with faith, receive the same, the Bread 
wWchwe break is apartaking of the Body of 
Christ ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a 
partaking of the Blood of Christ/' 

But it is surely fanatical, contrary not only 
to sobriety, but to reverence, to maintain that 
in a natural, animal, carnal way the elements 
are the Body and Blood of Christ. To take up 
such a position is to press the words of Scripture 
against common sense, and against the analogy 
of other passages in which the same words are 
used, to a most revolting conclusion. 

Our illustration has led us to speak of the 
real living oneness of the Church with Christ, 
even as the Body is united to the Head, and 
as the Branches are united with the Vine. 

And we shall gain still further light upon 
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our subject by reziiarking that of this union 
with Christ the Holy Communion is the great 
appointed means and instrumentality. This 
is well brought out in the first exhortation; 
" The benefit is great, if with a true penitent 
heart and lively faith we receive that holy 
Sacrament, (for then we spiritually eat the flesh 
of Christ, and drink His blood ; then we dwell 
in Christ, and Christ in us; te^ are one with 
Christy and Christ with usJ^) 

Now it ought to be thoroughly understood 
and considered, in order to any right concep- 
tion of the subject, that this Union with Christ 
is the great blessing of the Ordinance to the 
faithful recipient. It is the blessing shadowed 
forth by the use of the outward visible sign, 
and actually realized by the soul of every 
faithful communicant. I say it is the blessing 
shadowed forth. For what is the use made of 
the Bread and Wine P They are taken and 
eaten. And what becomes of sustenance when 
received by a healthy frame P It is assimilated ; 
or, in other words, in due time it becomes part 
of the frame which receives it, and cannot be 
distinguished from other parts of the same 
kind. The food becomes bone, or flesh, or 
muscle, as the case may be. In an analogous 
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way the Heavenly or Spiritual Food, which is 
given in this Supper after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner, and which Faith, wherever 
it exists, assimilates (for our faith is the organ 
of digestion^ — that which alone makes the food 
available), is incorporated with our inner man ; 
and He, upon whose Body and Blood we have 
fed, becomes one with us, and we with Him. 
So that there is something more in this Sacra- 
ment, and something higher, than a mere 
spiritual Presence of Christ. That spiritual 
Presence is covenanted to aU imited worship, 
even when the Holy Supper is not celebrated ; 
for the charter of mere Common Prayer runs 
thus : " Where two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.'* But you will at once see that the idea 
of Christ's Presence with us, and the idea of 
Christ's Union with us, are totally distinct ; 
and that the latter idea, while it involves the 
former, goes far beyond it in blessedness. 
When we pay our respects at an earthly court, 
we are in the Presence of the Sovereign ; but 
when in the comparative privacy of our homes, 
we feel the fuU solace of all the charities anil 
sympathies of domestic life, this is something 
more than the presence of our relations and 
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Mends, — it is a unioii of hearts with them. 
And, similarly, it is a high privilege (as doubt- 
less angels account it equally with ourselves) 
merely to present ourselves before the King of 
Kings, to do homage at His footstool in con- 
junction with our brethren. But it is a still 
higher and more blessed privilege (and one for 
which the angels have no capacity, because 
Christ took not their nature upon Him, as He 
hath taken ours) to be united with the Lord, 
so as to become one Spirit with Him, so as to 
be " members " (after a true and real, and yet 
after an heavenly manner) "of His Body, of 
His Flesh, and of His Bones.'' 

And here I must advert to an erroneous and 
unscriptural practice, which is fast creeping 
into some of our Churches, though it has not 
a particle of sanction from the Liturgy. All 
erroneous practices will be foimd ultimately to 
spring from unsound views; and so I believe 
it is in this case. The practice I refer to is 
that of being present at the actual Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper without communicating, 
and the accoimting such presence as an ac- 
ceptable work of devotion, though it be of an 
inferior grade. See how the view we haye 
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propounded fences off this mistake. The great 
characteristic Blessing of the Ordinance is 
union with Christ; His Body and Blood are 
given in the Supper, not to be gazed upon by 
spectators, but to be partaken of by faithM 
communicants. Unless there is a participation, 
you defeat the end of the Ordinance, If the 
Church be asked to produce her warrant for 
the Celebration, she can produce none but this, 
'* Take, eat: this is My Body." You will 
observe that "Take, eat," are the very first 
words of the warrant. Then if a man comes 
without taking and eating, is it not a perverse 
thwarting of the Lord's design and intention P 
If a Sovereign should bid his councillors as- 
semble for the purpose of giving him their 
advice in an important a&ir of state, and in 
consequence of this summons should expect 
from all of them some interchange of sentiment 
and discourse ; and if some should come to the 
council, but when there should refuse to open 
their lips, what would this be but to defeat 
the design of calling the council, and make 
the attendance of such persons at it a fatile 
mockery P 

And if the Lord has instituted a Sacrament 
for the strengthening and refreshing of our 
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souls by the participation of it, and we come 
to witness, but not to partake, is not this a 
plain perversion of what He meant by itP 
The Body and Blood of Christ are given in 
the Supper to be partaken of, and the Con- 
secration for any other purpose than that of 
partaking has no warrant of Our Lord's at all, 
and would therefore be vain and impious. 

There is one most precious and consolatory 
thought (connected with what has been said) 
which, in the conclusion of this Lecture, we 
must develope. The union with Christ, which 
the Supper of the Lord both emblematizes, 
and, when duly received, conveys, is union 
with Christ in His Death. The Body and 
Blood are exhibited by the Bread and Wine 
in a state of separation from one another. Now 
the Blood is in Scripture said to be the Life ; 
and accordingly the separation of the Blood 
from the Body indicates that death has taken 
place. It is, then, with a dying Christ, and 
so with an atoning and propitiating Christ, 
that the Holy Supper, duly received, makes us 
one. Ahl what an infinite comfort, when we 
consider the number and seriousness of our 
responsibilities, and the grievous failures of the 
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best of us in meeting them ! Christ, we know, 
expiated all sins upon the Cross. "By His 
one oblation of Himself once offered " (as our 
Prayer of Consecration has it) " He hath made 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world/' 

Now in this Holy Ordinance the great bless- 
ing of union with Christ is offered to our faith, 
— of union with a dying, bleeding, agonizing 
Christ. We have the closest intercourse with 
Him, "in whom," as St. Paul says, " all died." 
Christ died as representing sinful Humanity, 
lying under the ban and curse of sin ; though 
personally standing entirely aloof from it. He 
identified Himself with our guilt, and took upon 
Him to answer all charges against us. If now 
we be one Spirit with Him, — if our union with 
Him be cemented inwardly by faith, outwardly 
by ordinance, — we too have in Him really and 
truly died for sin, and by that death in Christ 
have endured sin's penalty. The Law, the ac- 
cusing conscience, the accusing spirit, have in 
that case no more charge against ub, — we may 
go free. Oh, what a strength in dying to the 
power of sin may be gathered from this con- 
sideration, that in the dear Saviour, with whom 
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we are so vitally and closely united in this 
blessed Sacrament, we hare already died to 
its guilt! Oh I shall we not long for that 
union with Him, — ^union with His Merits, with 
His Cross, with His Passion, with His Spirit, 
which faith indeed avails itself of, but which 
this Ordinance conveys and seals P For this 
union, be it remembered, is the secret not only 
of all peace and pardon, but of aU strength; 
and the tighter the bonds of it are drawn, the 
greater will be our power over indwelling cor- 
ruption, and the more close and happy will be 
our walk with God. 



LECTURE VIII. 



OF THE SENTENCES OF ADMINISTRATION. 



JoHK vL 67. 

The two sentences with wluch among our- 
selves the CommuTiion in either kind is ad* 
ministered, exhibit a little miniature of the 
position of our Churchy combining (as she 
every where does) two different aspects (or, 
perhaps, I should rather say, two different 
elements) of Truth. The former sentence is a 
prayer : " The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee (the Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee), 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life," and is the same, with a very slight 
addition ^, as that which was used in the Me- 

^ The Form in the Sacramentary of Gregory is : " The 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto eternal 
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diseval Church, and is still used in the Church 
of Borne. The latter is an exhortation ; " Take 
and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee; and feed on Him in thy heart by 
faith with thanksgiving;'* "Drink this, in re- 
membrance that Christ's Blood was shed for 
thee, and be thankful ;" — and appeared for the 
first time in the second Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., where it was appointed to be used 
alone, and to supersede altogether the first 
sentence, which had appeared alone in the 
first draught of the Prayer Book three years 
earlier. 

It will be observed that the first sentence 
presents the Sacrament under the aspect of a 
means of Grace, as a rite, which (under certain 
assumed conditions) is of a salutary character : 
" The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thee, — the Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, — preserve 
thy body and soul imto everlasting life." 

The second sentence, the composition, and 

life," — omitting any mention of the body of the communicant. 
The introduction of the word ''body" makes the form more 
complete, uid conveys the important lesson which we have 
already dwelt upon, as taught us by that clause in the Prayer 
of Access ; " That our sinful bodies may be made dean by 
His Body." 
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substitution of wHcli for the first, is no doubt 
due to the influence of the Foreign Reformers, 
Bucer and Martyr, represents the Sacrament 
under the aspect of a Commemoration, and 
also recognizes in a marked way the doctrine 
of the Twenty-eighth Article, that "the Body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper, only after an heayenly and spiritual 
maimer. And the mean whereby the Body 
of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper 
is Faith/' 

This last was the only sentence of Adminis- 
tration in the authorized Book of Common 
Prayer, imtil the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
When her accession gave an opportunity for 
consoUdating the work of the Reformation, 
which work had been thrown back by the per- 
secutions and troubles of Mary's reign, a Royal 
Commission was appointed, the leading spirit 
of which seems to have been Ghiest, to review 
the second Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 
and make such additions and alterations in it 
as, without compromising Truth, might con- 
ciliate different parties in the Church. It was 
then thought that though the latter sentence 
contained much and valuable truth, it was by 
itself liable to the misinterpretation that the 
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Lord's Supper is nothing more than a memo- 
rial ; that this misinterpretation would be pre- 
cluded by recalling the earlier and equally 
Scriptural sentence ; and that therefore for the 
fixture they should both be used together, and 
coalesce into one formidary. And this arrange-* 
ment has remained to the present day. 

But in this connexion we may mention 
another historical circumstance connected with 
these sentences, though it did not issue in any 
modification or alteration of them. The ap- 
plication of the sentences to each individual 
communicant separately is ruled by the use 
in each of them of the singular nimiber: 
"The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thee, — ^the Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, — pre- 
serve thi/ body and soul unto everlasting life.*' 
This individual application of the blessing of 
the Ordinance was objected to by the Pres- 
byterians at the Savoy Conference. Holding 
strongly the doctrine of Particular Redemption, 
they thought that it could not truly be affirmed 
that for every communicant the Body of Christ 
was given, and His Blood shed. These great 
privileges they thought could be predicated 
only of the elect ; and they expressed a wish. 
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therefore, that the sentences might be worded 
in the plural, and that the Minist-er be not 
required to deliver the Sacramental elements 
"into every particular communicant's hand.*' 
Their recommendation of pluralizing the words, 
and using them only once for each body of 
communicants, is often adopted at present, and 
(as far as I know) without any Episcopal cen- 
sure, sometimes from sheer necessity, (the 
communicants being very nimierous, and the 
Ministers only one or two,) in which case it 
is surely very uncharitable, and savours some- 
what of a Pharisaical adherence to the letter 
of the law to object to it ; but sometimes also, 
I fear, because that mode of administration is 
realty thought preferable to the mode which is 
actually prescribed. It may unsettle this pre- 
ference in the minds of some, and lead them 
to look with suspicion on this deviation from 
the ordinary practice, to know that the altera- 
tion was first advocated by those who had a 
direct doctrinal end to subserve by it; and 
that these divines designed to insinuate, by 
pluralizing the sentence, the false and deadly 
error, which deprives the Gospel of half its 
lustre, and which (in truth) leaves it no Gospel 
at all for the mass of mankind, — that only for 
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a select few of the humaii race was the Blood 
of Atonement shed, and that they only have 
an interest in the Blessings of Eedemption. 

What has been said of the history of these 
sentencea fiimiflhes many interesting reflections, 
which haye a practical bearing. 

1. It has been often thrown out as a taunt 
against the Church of England, that the He- 
ligion embodied in her formularies is a com- 
promise between two conflicting principles. 
This is an iU-natured way of representing a 
circumstance, which, looked at in the right 
light, does credit to our Zion. What is meant 
by the taunt is, that the Church of England 
embraces in her system different elements of 
Truth, — elements which find acceptance with 
minds of quite different classes. If to embrace 
these different elements in one system be a 
compromise, all that we can say in our defence 
(and surely it is enough) is, that the Holy 
Scriptures themselyes are a compromise also. 
No candid person will deny that Scripture con- 
tains yery strong statements on both sides of 
the Oalvinistic and Arminian controversy, on 
both sides of the Faith and Works controversy, 
on both sides of the Baptismal B«generation 
controversy ; nor waa there ever any errorist 
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yet who did not appeal, in maintaining his 
error, to certain passages of the Bible, and to 
whom those passages do not seem to lend some 
support, if texts of an opposite character are 
put out of court. In the matter before us the 
Scriptures say strong things on the mystery of 
the Holy Communion, and on its efficacy as a 
means of Grace. For let those persuade them- 
selves, who can do so, that the words, " This 
is My Body," "The Bread, which we break, 
is it not the communion of the Body of Christ ? " 
mean nothing more than, " This is a figure of 
My Body, and of your participation in it.*' — 
On the other hand, the Scriptures assert with 
clearness the non-mysterious side of the sub- 
ject, and the conmiemoratiye character and 
purport of the Eucharist ; *' This do in remem- 
brance of Me ;" " As often as ye eat this Bread, 
and drink this Cup, ye do show forth the Lord's 
death till He come." What our Service Book 
does, and that at the culminating point of the 
Bite, is to tread accurately in the footsteps of 
Holy Scripture, — ^to recognize both the mys- 
terious efficacy, and also the commemorative 
aspect, of the Sacrament, as it were in one 
breath : " The Body, which was given for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul. Take and 
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eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee." 

Exactly similar is the treatment which other 
moot points receiye at the hands of the Prayer 
Book. For example^ that of Absolution. On 
the one hand, the power of judicial Absolution, 
claimed by the Church of Bome^ is effectually 
disclaimed. Exercised as it is in that corrupt 
Communion, where it enters as a regular prac- 
tice into the normal life of a Christian, to pour 
out aU his secret sins periodically at the feet of 
a Priest, and to rise up relieved (as he believes) 
of the burden of them. Absolution is nowhere 
seen in the Scripture, and it is accordingly 
nowhere seen in the Prayer Book. But is 
Ministerial Absolution therefore a figment, to 
be thrown overboard altogether P Have Chris- 
tian Ministers no power or commandment to 
convey the tidings of God's Absolution, or to 
intercede for it on behalf of their people P No 
one who reads the Prayer Book (and we humbly 
think, no one who reads the Bible) will draw 
this inference from either one or the other. If 
there seem to be an inconsistency of tone in 
our Service Book, — an attempt to strike two 
notes at once, we really cannot help it; we 
fall back on Holy Scripture, where we find 
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exactly the same feature^ as our sufficient jus- 
tification. And be it remembered that two or 
more notes struck together do not necessarily • 
produce discord. They may produce harmony. 
While, if only one note were struck, the effect 
would be monotony. 

We acquiesce therefore thankfully in this 
composite character of our Liturgy ; and think 
that it teaches a lesson most suitable for the 
present times. Our formularies were doubtless 
designed to be comprehensive, and to embrace 
the different aspects, under which Truth pre- 
sents itself to different minds. And our sym- 
pathies should travel in the same direction as 
our formularies. It would be a terrible cala- 
mity to the National Church (which we ear- 
nestly believe is one of the mightiest bulwarks 
that Chiist's Kingdom has in the Earth) if it 
were to represent only a single section of 
opinion, and if the advocates of that opinion 
should succeed in excluding from it those, who 
were more forcibly impressed with another side 
of Truth. While no compromise must be had 
with error, let our National Church represent, 
not only in its formularies, but in the opinions 
of its adherents, the many-sidedness of the 
Gospel of Christ. And that this end may be 
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furthered by our course of wjtion aa indiTiduak, 
let HB joyfully recognize as bretliren, and strive 
to gain good from, those ii^hose opinions run in 
a diflferent groove from our own, though both 
theirs and ours may very probably converge 
towards one central Truth. Of this we may 
be sure, that no one mind sees at once with 
entire impartiality the entire doctrinal system 
of the Bible. Of the religious views of every 
one it may be said, that they require sup- 
plementing by the religious views of some one 
else. Even men inspired unto infallibility, men 
whose tongues were precluded from error, 
because they spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, by no means viewed Divine 
Truth under one light ; — they brought out, each 
according to the leaning of his own mind, a 
different feature of it. Judging from their re- 
spective Epistles, nothing can well be more 
distinct (not to say discrepant) than the aspects 
under which the Gospel presented itself to St. 
Paul and St. James, or again to St. Paul and 
St. John. A crude, hasty, and irreverent mind 
will cry out that St. Paul's view of Justifica- 
tion cannot stand with St. James's view ; ihat 
any attempt to embrace the two in one system 
must result in a compromise, and prove (in 
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short) a halting between two opinions. Alle- 
gations of a similar character have been often 
made against the Prayer Book ; and it is not 
derogatory to the Prayer Book (rather the con- 
trary) to admit that it is open to them. Two 
different parties have exercised an influence 
in its construction ; two views of Truth, — the 
mediaeval view and that taken by the Re- 
formers, — are represented in it. But if in the 
Holy Scriptures themselves, which are above 
the reach of criticism, we find the germs of 
both views, this feature of our Liturgy, so far 
from being an objection to it, is rather a strong 
recommendation. Let us beware how we muti- 
late this feature, if we value the comprehen- 
siveness of the [(National Church, and think that 
isolation from our brethren in Christ is a cala- 
mity to be deplored. It would be a short-lived 
triumph, indeed, if one party in the Church 
should succeed in striking out of the Service 
Book those passages of the Liturgy, which were 
not conceived in its own mould of thought. 
With the passages, we should probably lose 
many, whose sentiments they represented ; and 
the Church, as has been the case already in 
the northern part of the island, would be palsied 
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by the secession of some of her best and most 
gifted members. 

2. Another yaluable lesson, of a more per- 
sonal character, is to be drawn from the sin- 
gxdar form of the Sentence of Administration, 
for which, as we have seen, our Church on 
one occasion made a stand upon principle. 
Most wisely and well did the Bishops on that 
occasion reply to the Presbyterians : " It is 
most requisite that the minister deliver the 
bread and wine into every particular com- 
municant's hand, and repeat the words in 
the singular number ; forsomuch as it is the 
propriety of Sacraments to make particular 
obsignation to each believer." That is to say, 
the blessings purchased for all, without respect 
of persons, by the Sacrifice of the Death of 
Christ, are made over and applied to the indi- 
vidual through the channel of the Sacraments. 
The preached Word is for the whole con- 

• 

gregation, assembled in Christ's name; it 
finds whom it may find; the seed is throwa 
broadcast by the sower, and lights, as it may 
chance, upon receptive or irreceptive soil. 
The gracious invitations of the Gospel are 
couched in terms altogether general; "Ho, every 
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one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters;" 
''Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;'* " God 
80 loved the world, that He gave His only Be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
But there is an instinctive feeling in the 
human mind, that in a general offer, or a 
general expression of benevolence, there is not 
the same amount of condescension, gracious- 
ness, encouragement, b& in one which parti- 
cularizes our own ca^. K a king, as he rides 
along the streets of his metropolis, orders his 
almoner to fling gold pieces out of his purse 
among the people, to be caught and gathered 
up by any one who is fortunate enough to catch 
them, that is a proof of his bountiMness and 
consideration for his subjects generally. But 
it is a far greater condescension, and one which 
would give his subjects greater boldness in 
approaching him, if he should be seen advanc- 
ing with a gold piece towards some poor man's 
hovel, and entering should say to him, '' I have 
heard of your distress, and this gold piece is 
meant for your reKef." Now God announces 
to us in His Word a general amnesty and offer 
of spiritual blessings ; but in order i^irther to 

VOL. II. 
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help our infirm faith, He approaches us indl- 
yidually in His Sacraments, with these gifts in 
His Hand. The Word says that Christ " tasted 
death for everp man." The Sacrament comes, 
and proffers to each man individually the 
benefits of His Death, saying, " The Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 
thee, — the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was shed for three^ — preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life." 

Yes; it is not philanthropy merely, which 
God has shown in the redemption of mankind 
by Jesus Christ, but a distinguishing love of 
individual souls. The two sentiments are wholly 
distinct. Philanthropy is like the moonlight, 
exceedingly beautiful, when thrown in a silver 
flood over a landscape or group of buildings, 
but too cold to quicken life in Nature, or to 
bnng out the blossom and perfume of flowers. 
But distinguishing personal love is Hke the 
sun's ray, genial and warm, and strikes deep 
into the heart of him on whom it fastens, and 
quickens that heart into hvely emotions of 
gratitude and love. Now God in the Gbspel 
deals with us as iadividual soula. He knew 
each one of us by name from all eternity, before 
we were shaped by His creative Hand. He 
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made His first approach to us in reconciling 
Grace^ when He caused the Gbspel to be preached 
in the land, where we were first destined to 
see the light. He made His next approach^ 
when He brought us individually in the way 
of that Gospel^ surrounded us with Christian 
influencesi and appointed for us a Christian 
Education. And can we still question whether 
He entertains towards ourselves special designs 
of Love ? Then all remaining doubt may be 
dissipated by His Sacraments. He laid His 
Hand upon us when we were infants^ and shed 
His Spirit upon us, and said to us ; '^ Live.'' 
And now in the second and greater Sacrament 
He proffers to each of us the Living Bread, 
to support the life already imparted. Oh, for 
the appetite to desire this nourishment ! Oh, 
for the faith to feed upon it in the inner man ! 
Oh, that all question of God's condescending 
graciousness to ourselves may vanish altogether 
with the proof of it which is thus given, when 
His Minister approaches us with the con- 
secrated Elements, and prays that by His Son's 
Body and Blood our bodies and souls may be 
preserved unto everlasting life ! 

3. The Administration of the Communion 
(firom the formulary of which we have been 

o 2 
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drawing these lessons) is the climax of the 
Ordinance^ for which all that precedes has 
prepared the way, and to which the succeed- 
ing Prayer, and Hymn, and Blessing form an 
appropriate conclusion. Pursuing our former 
comparison of the Communion Office to a great 
Church or Cathedral, we have now advanced 
up to the very Table of the Lord, and have 
knelt there, to communicate with Him, and 
now have only to descend again into that part 
of the Building, which lies behind the Altar, 
and so pass out. But in what an act have we 
been en£?a&:ed! an act whose influence and 
effects sfoSd surely appear in us afterwards. 
If we have been faithfuS and beKeving conm^u- 
nicants, the act has been instrumental in uni- 
ting us to Christ, and making us one Spirit with 
the Lord. And the exceeding closeness of that 
union who shall describe P It is symbolized to 
us in this Sacrament by the union of food with 
the bodily frame. Now the food which we re- 
ceive, in process of time becomes part (and an 
indistinguishable part) of ourselves ; it becomes 
muscle, or bone, or flesh; is assimilated, in 
short, to the substance of the body. This, and 
nothing less than this, is the union which the 
Lord appoints to be symbolical of His Oneness 
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with His true Churcli. And observe another 
doctrine conveyed to us by the Administration. 
The Bread and Wine, the symbols and vehicles 
of the Body and Blood, are given, taken, and 
received separately. By the separateness of the 
Elements is indicated the Death of Christ ; for 
the separation of the Body from the Blood, 
which is the life thereof, is what constitutes 
Death. By partaking therefore separately of 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood, we are 
united to Christ in His Death. We become one 
with Him who died upon the Cross. His Death 
is our death, and we in Him have died unto 
sin. We have paid the penalty of our trans- 
gression of God's Law, so that Divine Justice 
has no more any claim upon us. And in doing 
so we have died to the power of the sinM 
principle, which has relaxed its grasp upon us, 
and set us free, to serve God in the newness of 
the spirit, and to present to Him, our wills 
being liberated from their thraldom, the rea- 
sonable sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. Such is an outline of the train of 
thought, by which we pass from the Adminis- 
tration to the first Post- Communion Prayer, 
which, with the "Gloria in Excelsis," must 
form the subject of another Lecture, 



LECTURE IX. 



OF THE POST-COMMUNION. 



"Cti0e iDotlTB 0|Mi1te Jle0tt0, antf litM wp Kte q^m to 

Kesben, anlr saOr, ifotlft* tte tout to tome 

ftiUr bim tin? Mr ottiig on iitma, ties toett o«t 
into t)e moiittt ot <IIibio.''--JoHv xvU. 1. Matt. 
xxvLSO. 

In order to derive its fiill profit from the Holy 
Ciommimion^ care must be taken, not only to 
prepare onrselyes beforehand for its reception, 
but to guide the mind and heart into a right 
groove of sentiment subsequently. Of all exer- 
cises of Devotion generally, and of this in par- 
ticular, it is true that, after having strung up 
our wills to them previously, we are prone 
afterwards to collapse. This is due partly to 
natural infirmity, which cannot bear too long 
a tension of the mind upon high subjects, cal- 
culated to call out all its powers. But then 
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this naturalinfirmity, though in itself innocent, 
lays us open to real spiritual dangers, indo- 
lence, softness, and a certain weariness (some- 
times amounting almost to disgust) of divine 
things. Mere fatigue is no sin; but our 
enemies are always at hand to take their occa- 
sion firom fatigue, or from whatever else seems 
to open an avenue to the will.- And hence it 
oomes to pass that, as the experience of all good 
Christians will testify, at no time does Satan 
seem more on the alert, — at no time do our 
inbred corruptions give us more trouble, than 
after we have devoted some good period of 
time to Religious Exercises. To engage in 
prayer, (and to communicate devoutly, is to 
engage in prayer of the highest kind,) is to 
throw down the glove to the Devil ; and those 
who do so rarely fail to find that he picks it up 
again. 

It follows, then, that considerable attention 
should be paid to the manner in which we 
withdraw from the Presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Communion. A musician not only gets 
his instrument into tune, and makes trial of 
it with certain preluding touches, before he 
begins to play ; but also brings the strain to a 
regular and gradual close, not breaking it off 
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rudely and abruptly, but so managing the 
strings or notes, that the cadence shall gently 
die away in the ear of the listeners. And he 
who would gather great profit from the Blessed 
Sacrament must not only try his heart by self- 
examination and preparatory prayer before- 
hand, but also, when his necessary intercourse 
with the world again begins, must endeavour to 
retain upon his mind the impressions he has 
received, and allow them still to vibrate softly 
in his spirit. 

Now I believe that as the Introductory part 
of the Communion Office is designed to get the 
mind into a suitable frame for the Ordinance, so 
the latter part is designed to indicate the spirit 
which we should cultivate, if we wish duly to 
follow up our Communion, and still to inhale 
its atmosphere. I do not regard either part of 
the Service as having fulfilled its whole design 
to the Communicant, when it has been read 
through and responded to in Church. The 
Lord's Prayer is not merely destined for use as 
a piece of devotion ; it is throughout a teaching 
Prayer, showing us upon what blessings oujr 
hearts should be most fondly set, for what • 
blessings we must petition modestly and with 
great reserve, in what spirit towards our fellow- 
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men we must approach God, and a thousand 
other precious lessons, which no tongue or pen 
can exhaust. And our Church Services are (of 
course in a lesser degree, but still in their 
measure) constructed upon the same principle ; 
they not only put words in our mouth when we 
pray publicly, but teach us also privately, if 
we study them, both how we should pray, and 
also how we should desist from Prayer. It is 
on this view of their significance, that we shall 
in this Lecture make some remarks on the 
Prayers and Hymn which follow the adminis- 
tration, and which go by the name of the Post- 
Commimion. 

Our Blessed Lord, after instituting the Holy 
Supper, and apparently before He left the 
" large upper room furnished,*' which was the 
scene of the Institution, offered up the great 
High-priestly Prayer, which is recorded in St. 
John xvii. Then, before quitting the chamber 
(it is thus that the events of that solemn even- 
ing best arrange themselves) He sang with His 
disciples a Hynm, — in all probability the latter 
part of the great Hallel (or Hynm of praise) 
casually simg at the Jewish Passover, and con- 
sisting of SIX Psalms, the one hundred and 
thirteenth to the one hundred and eighteenth 
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inclusiye. That there should be, then, eertam 
public Devotions after the Communion seems 
to be a practice traced upon the primitiye In- 
stitution, and quite accordant with our Lord's 
example. But more than this. There are one 
or two thoughts, as we shall see, in our Lord's 
Post-Communion Prayer, which find an echo, 
more or less distinct, in the Post-Communion 
of our own Service. 

1. Our Lord's Prayer in the chapter referred 
to is called the Great High-priestly Prayer. 
It consists of an Intercession for His disciples 
to the end of time. But this Intercession, 
though a most important feature of the prayer, 
does not seem to be the centre or nucleus of it. 
Christ's Intercession is grounded on what He 
has done for His Church. Accordingly, in the 
heart of this Prayer He mentions His consecra- 
tion of HimseK (more correctly, I should say, 
He consecrates Himself) for the work of Atone- 
ment, which on the following day He was about 
to take in hand. "For their sakes," says 
He, "I sanctiiy" (consecrate, set apart) 
"Myself, that they also might be sanctified 
through the Truth." Here is the great High 
Priest devoting Himself to oflfer on the morrow 
the sin-offering in His own Person ; taking up 
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into His mouth the language which had been 
put there long ago by prophetic anticipation : 
"Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God." This is 
His oblation of HimseK, His soul and body, to 
be a ^' ftdl, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfiEU^on for the sins of the whole 
world.'* 

And now what do we find to be the key-note 
of our first Post-Communion Prayer P Is it 
not the presentation of the Christian's reason- 
able Service, — the oblation of himself, " his soul 
and body/' to be ^^ a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto GodP" This oblation is indeed 
in no sense (Uke that of Christ) propitiatory. 
It is made, and is acceptable, only on the 
ground of Christ's finished work, in the merits 
and virtues of which the faithful communicant 
is a sharer. We have just been united— in- 
wardly by faith, outwardly by the Ordinance — 
with a bleeding and a dying Christ, a Christ 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities. Being truly united to that 
meritorious Death, we too in Him have died, — 
have died to sin in its condemning guilt, and 
in its domineering power. And the old man 
in US having died, we offer the new man or 
better self unto God, feeling that He now 
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accepts lis, in yirtue of our union with tlie Son 
of His Love; and not accepts us only, but 
constitutes us a royal priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to Him through 
Jesus Christ. Being members of this royal 
priesthood, we must have somewhat to offer. 
The somewhat is ourselves. And accordingly 
we offer ourselves, re-echoing, while we do so, 
the precept of the Holy Apostle : " I beseech 
you therefore. Brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice> 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service,'^ and re-echoing also, in our 
measure, and according to the vast difference 
of our position in God's Kingdom, Our Lord's 
consecration of Himself after the first institu- 
tion of the Communion; ^'For their sakes I 
sanctify Myself." 

Let us see to it, then, that we leave the 
Holy Table in a spirit of self-sacrifice ; and let 
us strive that after every Communion this 
spirit may more and more take possession of 
our hearts, and struggle into an outward ex- 
pression in our lives. Sacrifice is the very 
soul of true religion. The Sacrifice of Christ is 
the very centre of Christianity ; and the sacri- 
fice of the Christian is the legitimate conse- 
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quence of the Sacrifice of Christ, — the deve- 
lopment in each individual member of the 
Divine Life which is in the Head. As our 
Blessed Lord, after instituting the Holy Supper, 
consecrated Him s elf to do God's Will on the 
Cross, and to make a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for our sins ; 
so let us also, after partaking of the Bite, by 
which the benefits of His Offering are conveyed 
to us, yield ourselves to God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and our members as in- 
struments of righteousness imto God. Let the 
thought follow us into our daily life, that we 
have put ourselves and all that we have at 
God's disposal, our hands to do His business, 
our feet to walk on His errands, our eyes to 
study His works, our ears to listen to His 
Word, our mind to apprehend His Glory, our 
heart to love His perfections. 

2. There is another leading topic of our 
Lord's High-priestly Prayer, which curiously 
enough finds its echo also in our Post-Commu- 
nion. It is a prayer not only of dedication for 
Himself, but also for the unity of His followers. 
" Holy Father, keep through Thine own Name '* 
(literally, in Thine own Name — ^in the acknow- 
ledgment of it) '' those whom Thou hast given 
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Me, tliat thet/ mat/ be one, as we are/* " Neither 
pray I for these alone ; but for them also which 
shall beUeve on Me through their word ; that 
they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may beUeve that Thou has sent 
Me." 

Now listen to the distinct echo of these peti- 
tions for unity in the second noble Prayer of our 
Post-Communion. After thanking God for 
that '^ He doth vouchsafe to feed us with the 
spiritual food of the most precious Body and 
Blood of His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and doth assure us thereby of His favour and 
goodness towards us, and that we are very 
members incorporate in the mystical Body of 
His Son, which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people,'* we thus proceed: ''And we 
most humbly beseech Thee so to assist us with 
Thy Grace, that we may continue in that holy 
felhwahip.^^ In the One Bread broken among 
many communicants, we have just seen the 
symbol of Christian unity. K we have been 
faithful partakers of that one Bread, we have 
been drawn closer in heart and sympathy to 
our Brethren, by the very fact that we have 
been drawn closer to the Lord. It is impos- 
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sible to adhere closely to the Head, without 
a close adherence to the other members. So 
now we pray most appropriately that " we may 
continue in that holy fellowship/' in which the 
Ordinance, duly received, has placed us. Now 
by what means (for this is the practical ques- 
tion for those who have communicated) is this 
continuance to be secured P Our Lord Himself 
points out the means, when He prays, ^' Keep 
in Thine own Name, those whom Thou hast 
given Me, that they may be one ;" His beloved 
disciple points it out, when He writes, " If we 
walk in the light, as God is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another.'* To be 
kept in God's Name is to be kept in the con- 
stant practical acknowledgment of His Holi- 
ness on one hand, and His Love on the other. 
To walk in the light is only another form of 
stating the same thing. For light is com- 
pounded of two kinds of rays, bright and 
sombre; and for this reason God is in the 
Scriptures called Light, because in His cha- 
racter there are the more awful, and also the 
more lovely and attractive perfections. To 
walk in the light, then, as He is in the light, 
is to hold both classes of these perfections before 
the mind's eye, and to be practically influenced 
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by both, — in otter words, it is to walk in "the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost." A spirit of holy awe, which makes 
us dread above all things to incur the Divine 
displeasure, a spirit of fervent love, relieving 
that awe, and changing it into an affectionate 
reverence — such a love as takes away from 
obedience the irksomeness of restraint, and 
makes God's service perfect freedom, — this is 
the double spirit which must habitually influ- 
ence us, if we would walk in the light, and be 
kept in God's [KTame. And the natural and neces- 
sary result of being under the influence of this 
spirit, will be a holy fellowship with our Bre- 
thren in Christ, whose hearts by the same 
supernatural attraction are being drawn to the 
same centre as our own. For the unity of the 
true Church of Christ does not stand in any 
outward forms of worship or ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, but in a living union and communion 
with the Church's Head. There may be uni- 
formity where there is none of this unity, per- 
sons of the most opposite religious sentiments 
and principles being externally held together 
by their nominal adherence to the same Beli- 
gious Community. And, on the other hand, 
this unity may exists where there is, and can 
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be, no uniformity, many true servants of God 
and followers of Christ being doubtless found 
in all the different sections of the Christian 
world. It is such a spiritual nearness to Christ 
as secures a spiritual nearness to our Brethren, 
which we sue for in the second Post-Commu- 
nion Prayer, and which is the great grace to 
be cultivated in pursuance of the Ordinance, 
and as the legitimate expansion of it in our 
lives. Ourselves we are to sacrifice ; while we 
walk in holy fellowship with others. And 
might not this sentiment be fostered by dis- 
tinctly regarding our fellow-Christians as mem- 
bers of the Lord's Body, by representing them 
to ourselves as such, when we do acts of con- 
siderateness and kindness to themp Let us 
think, when we are doing service to any of 
them, — " This is service done to the Lord ; for 
so truly and entirely is He One with His 
Church, that He lives in them, and is wounded 
or comforted through their sides.'' Of a saint 
of old it is recorded that with the greatest 
alacrity she ministered to the sick and suffer- 
ing, from the reflection that their outward 
circumstances were only a disguise, that their 
poverty and maladies were a sort of Sacrament 
of Christ's Presence, indicating where He was, 
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and that His Divine Presenoe was hidden 
underneath them. 

3. We have spoken of holding the awfiil 
and attractiye perfections of God before the 
eyes of our minds, and of thus walking in the 
Light, and having fellowship one with another. 
The same idea repeats itself with a very slight 
modification in the Hymn *^ Gloria in Excelsis/' 
with which the people's share of the Office con- 
cludes. It is a very ancient Hymn, frequently 
mentioned by Chrysostom as forming part of 
the Communion Service, and used apparently 
by the primitive Christians as a Hymn for 
Morning Devotions. The blossom out of which 
this beautiM flower unfolds itself is the Song 
of the Angels at the Nativity, of which the 
whole Hymn is an expansion. This song was 
first sung at Bethlehem, — a village, whose 
name means the House of Bread — a name not 
without deep significance ; for it was here that 
the living Bread was first found, which came 
down from Heaven; — ^in other words, it was 
here that Our Lord was bom. His Body He 
gives in this Sacrament to be the food of our 
souls ; and therefore at the celebration of this 
Sacrament, in which His Body is represented 
and conveyed, we appropriately sing the Song 
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of the Nativity : " Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace, goodwill towards men/' 
and enlarge npon it with appropriate senti- 
ments of devotion. The whole piece falls into 
three Paragraphs, — a division pointing to the 
Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, each of 
whom is confessed in the final clause. The 
first Paragraph is a burst of exulting praise, in 
which the Church upon Earth once again pre- 
sumes to re-echo the strains which float down- 
wards to Earth from angelic Harps. But in 
the second Paragraph she recognizes clearly 
that though even at present privileged to join 
with the choir of Heaven, she is still militant 
— ^'tossed upon the waves of this troublesome 
world." For this Paragraph consists of fer- 
vent and most humble prayers to the one 
Mediator to have mercy upon us, to look upon 
us with pity from the Mediatorial Throne, and 
to receive our prayer. 

This interlacing of the acknowledgment of 
sin and weakness with joyous and exulting 
praise is quite in keeping with what we ob- 
served upon in the former part of the Service ; 
the profound humiUty of the Prayer of Access 
succeeding immediately to the ''Holy, Holy, 
Holy,'' of the Seraphim. While privileged to 
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pass through the veil into the immediate Pre- 
sence Chamber of the Divine Majesty, and to 
worship God in the very strains which Angels 
themselves employ, we sinners must never 
forget that we are sinners, sore beset by the 
corruption of otir natore and sinful infirmity, 
and that it is only through the Mediator that 
we can draw nigh to the Heavenly Throne. 
And more especially are these reflections suita- 
ble after the Communion, when we are just 
about to close, and finally present to God, our 
high sax^rifice of praise and thanksgiving; and 
the most hasty glance behind us upon the 
regulation of our niind^ and hearts during the 
performance of the Service must serve to show 
many shortcomings, many failures in fervour 
and zeal, if not in attention. So this second 
Paragraph is a virtual placing of our poor 
Services in the hands of the Mediator, and an 
implicit prayer to Him to take away the sin 
that is in them, and then to offer them for us, 
and procure their acceptance by His Mediation. 
There is something very touching in that part 
of the appeal, '^ Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us." 
Christ is now exalted far above the reach of 
sorrow and temptation; He has entered into 
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His Glory; and has exchanged the reyilings 
of men, which reached His ear when on the 
Gross, for the adoration of the Seraphim. Yet 
we do not, we cannot, believe that His altered 
circumstances have changed His heart of love 
towards us. Bather the contrary. He has 
carried with Him into Heaven the dint made 
by His Passion upon His Mind as well as upon 
His Body ; and the remembrance of what He 
underwent for us on earth unlocks towards us 
the sluice of His compassion as He sits above. 
We may be well assured that He, who once 
left the royalties of Heaven out of love to us, 
wiU not, now that He has had experience of 
our miseries on earth, be unmindful of us 
amidst those royalties. And so, very much in 
the strain of the penitent robber, (would that 
we could imitate his faith as closely as we ex- 
press his sentiments I) we pray Him to remember 
us, now that He is come into His Kingdom : — 
'^Thou that sittest at the right hand of God 
the Father, have mercy upon us." 

The third Paragraph again rises into the 
language of praise, ascribing glory to the 
Blessed Trinity, and speciaUy to Him who, 
under the Mediatorial Kingdom^ is the Central 
Figure of the Sacred Three, and the Bepresen- 
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tative of God to the creatures: "Thou only 
art holy ; Thou only art the Lord ; Thou only, 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high 
in the glory of God the Father." 

And now sununarily to gather up the teach- 
ing of our Communion Service respecting the 
way in which the Ordinance should be fol- 
lowed up. First, the idea of self-sacrifice should 
pervade our after life. Secondly, we should 
strive after a closer walk with God, and a more 
loving and unselfish fellowship with our Bre- 
thren in Christ. And, finally, we should Uve 
much in the element of praise and adora- 
tion, endeavouring to associate ourselves with 
the company of Heaven in their exercises of 
Devotion, while at the same time we mix with 
these joyfal and exulting strains, constant and 
fervent ejaculations to Our Lord, in acknow- 
ledgment of our guilt and infirmity* and appeal 
JTh™, to hor.f »oh <l.y'^4 Zi 
assurance of faith, to His Sympathy and Power. 
Endeavour during the week succeeding your 
Communion, to throw your devotional senti- 
ments into this mould ; and thus ascertain by 
experience the significance and appropriateness 
of the Post- Communion Service, as a sequel to 
the Administration of the Holy Supper. 



LECTURE X. 



OP THB BENEDICTION. 



"9tat$ I Uaht toitH sou, Mn yeace i qiht unto sou: not 
M f^t tootUr fiiM% gibe i unto sou."— Johit xiv. 27. 

What ib a Benediction P It is of the nature of 
an Intercessory Prayer. TheGlmrcliissoboiind 
up together in God's eyes^-T-nay, men in general 
are so bound up together by common interests 
and a common hope, — ^that Prayers are com- 
manded to be offered by all men for all, in ac- 
knowledgment and in pursuance of this relation. 
And the prayers which we offer for others, as 
distinct from those in which we seek our own 
private good, are termed intercessory. A Bene- 
diction, however, though of the nature of an 
Intercessory Prayer, is something more specific. 
In the limited and strict sense of the word, it is 
an Intercessory Prayer, offered by one who is 
invested with some authority over those for 
whom he prays. The authority may be na- 
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turoL, cbnl, or ecclesiastical. Of benedictions, 
bestowed on the ground of natural authority 
over the persons receiving them, we have in- 
stances in the history of the Patriarchs. We 
read of Isaac blessing Jacob and Esau, of Jacob 
blessing Ephraim and Manasseh. Again ; we 
find David and Solomon blessing their people, 
the one at the introduction of the ark into the 
new Tabernacle, which had been provided for 
it, the other at the dedication of the Temple. 
Here the authority must have been civil or 
political ; for the kings of Israel did not belong 
to the tribe in which was the Priesthood. But 
finally the authority to bless may be ecclesias- 
tical. One chief function of the sacred tribe of 
Levi under the Mosaic Hitual was to bless in 
the Name of the Lord ; and for the perform- 
ance of this function by the Priests a special 
formulary was prescribed by Jehovah Himself. 
''And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 
Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying. 
On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them. The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee : The Lord make His fsLce shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee: The Lord 
lift up His countenance upon thee^ and give 
thee peace." 
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Conformably to the genius of Christianity, 
which nowhere (save in the Lord^s Prayer) 
prescribes any formulary, and which is gene- 
rally averse to such prescription, as teciching 
us to serve God, not in the oldness of the letter, 
but in the newness of the spirit, no words of 
Benediction are enjoined in the New Testament 
upon the Christian Mioister ; — the form is left 
free to the discretion of the Church, guided (as 
she was to be) by the Spirit of Christ ever 
present in her. But who can doubt that the 
authority to bless in the Name of the Lord 
still remains in the Ministry of the Church, 
now that that Ministry, like the Church itself, 
has been brought out into the clearer Ught 
of the New Dispensation? Nay; who can 
doubt not only that the authority remains, 
but that the exercise of it is attended with 
results of a much higher order, results which 
reach much deeper into the inner and true life 
of the soul, than it was under the former state 
of things P As much as the ministration of 
righteousness exceeds in glory the ministration 
of condenmation, in such proportion must the 
Benedictions of the Christian be more blessed 
and more effectual than those of the Jewish 
minister. Only let it not be forgotten that 
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neither lias the smallest absolute and inde- 
pendent authority; .neither is more than a 
minister. The office of Ministry^ whether under 
the old or new Dispensation, is only a channel 
and yehicle, by no means a source, of Grace. 
It is not really the minister in either case who 
blesses, but Christ who thus uses his ministry. 
The source and fountain of all Benediction is 
Our Lord^s Intercession for us in Heaven. He 
intercedes for us as being bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, connected with us by a natural 
tie; as being Eong of Eongs, of whose au- 
thority earthly dominion is but a shadow ; and 
finally as being the great High Priest, who has 
entered into the Heayenly Sanctuary with His 
own Blood. When His Ministers bless His 
People in His Name, it is an echo of His con- 
tinual and effective Benediction floating down 
to the Earth, and intercepted in the Ordinances 
of the Church. 

We will now consider, in closing this series of 
Lectures, the particular form which our Church 
has given to her most solemn Benediction, — that 
which occurs at the end of the Communion Office. 
It runs thus: '' The Peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in 
the knowledge and love of God, and of His Son 
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Jesus Ohrist our Lord: and the blessing of 
God Almiglityy the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with 
you always. AmenJ^ 

The former clause, which speaks of the Peace 
of God, appeared for the first time in the first 
Beformed Book of Conmion Prayer; nor, we 
are persuaded, could any form of words be< 
deyised more appropriate and more scriptural 

Here again the words are traced upon the 
history which has come down to us of the ori- 
ginal Institution. For it was after the Last 
Supper (see the second verse of chapter xiii.) 
tiiat the words of my text were^ spoken, when 
Our Lord, on the eve of parting with them, 
was addressing to TTir disciples those most pre- 
cious fSareweU counsels, contained in the four* 
teenth and two following chapters of St. John. 
Adieu is the solemn and tender key-note of 
those chapters throughout; and in the verse 
before us the key-note is sounded alone. " Peace 
be with you,'* or " Go in peace," was the com- 
mon form of valediction current in Jewish 
society, just as "God be with you" (now cor- 
rupted into " Good-bye ") is in our own. Per- 
haps it is from the feeling that there is 
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something hollow and purely conventional in 
"Good-bye," — ^that, like a coin whose image 
and superscription have worn away by constant 
WcUcTi. L no longer h.. L/.digi,™ 
significance, — perhaps it is for this reason that 
in our more solemn partings from those in 
whom we are specially interested, we rather 
say, " God bless you." A thought not dissi- 
milar to this (so far as we may presume to trace 
His divine thoughts) gave rise to the solemn 
words before us. In giving His parting salute 
to His disciples, Our Lord, who has Uved by 
the wayside of human Kfe throughout His 
career, who has been mixed up with its cares, 
and interests, and sorrows, and joys, yea, who 
has constantly moved in the midst of its con- 
ventionalities and sins, though He Himself was 
the True and the Pure One, will not deviate 
from the forms of courtesy commonly in use in 
His age and among His people. "Peace I 
leave with you," says He, as the manner was, 
when Mends were parting. Yet He will rescue 
this good and godly phra.se from the insignifi- 
cance and trite commonplace into which it had 
sunk, and mint it afresh, and issue it with a 
new device, and in all the shining radiance of 
a Gospel Benediction, from the treasury of 
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God. In that disturbed and unsettled state 
of the nation of Israel^ which covers so very 
large a space of their early history as a people, 
it is no wonder if Peace were thought the sum 
and substance of all blessings,— if to wish a 
man Peace was virtually to wish him prosperity 
in every form, — to wish that he might sit 
imder his vine and under his fig-tree to a good 
old age, while his children were as oUve 
branches round about his table. But our 
Blessed Bedeemer gives the valediction qidte 
another turn, takes it out of the circle of 
worldly prosperity, and makes it reach to the 
inner man of the heart. " My peace,** says He, 
"I give unto you;" "the peace with God 
which is purchased for you with My Blood, 
the seat of which is the spirit within, and 
which no outward reverses can destroy, because 
they cannot reach it. Moreover, there is an- 
other great difference between this valediction, 
as it is in the world's mouth, and as it is in 
Mine. The world can at the utmost only unsh 
you peace. It is incompetent to do more. A 
friend, torn for he knows not how long from 
those in whom he is deeply interested, is no 
doubt fervent enough in desiring for them every 
blessing. Ah! if he could only communicate 
all the good he wishes, to those whom he is 
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leaving behind, how happy would their lot be ! 
But good wishes are all he has to give. Not 
so with Me and yon, whom I have caUed My 
finends* My valediction is not so much votive 
as effective; it is not so much a wish as a 
bestowal. My peace I gif>e unto you." "With 
us willing and doing are separate things. The 
will may exist where the power is absent. But 
it is not so with God. It is not so with the 
Lord Jesus, who is God. Their will instan- 
taneously takes effect, even in the far comers 
of Creation, as it is said, ^' He spake, and it was 
done: He commanded, and it stood fast;" 
'< Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in 
heaven, and in the earth, and in the sea, and in 
all deep places." Accordingly with them, will- 
ing and doing is identical ; and to wish peace, 
on the part of God or of Christ, is to give peace. 
" My peace I give unto you." What a legacy I 
Was ever any such bequeathed before? "I 
take of the peace, which exists in the Sacred 
Heart of My humanity, — the peace which flows 
from a firm and tranquil confidence in the 
Father, — and with the arm of My Omnipotence, 
I reach it down into your hearts, and make 
you partakers of it." 

Now the echoes of this valedictory word of 
Christ (spoken, you observe, " after supper was 
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ended'') we hear in the sentence which con* 
eludes our Communion Office : ^' The peace of 
Gt)d, which passeth all understandings keep 
your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 
love of God." 

But here another passage of Scripture flows 
into the current of our argument, and lends its 
aid to show the great appropriateness of these 
words to the occasion on which they are used. 

The former part of the Blessing is only an 
adaptation of the Diyine Promise, made through 
St. Paul to persons under anxiety, on their 
fulfihnent of a certain condition. The Apos* 
tie's words are these : " Be careful for nothing, 
but in every thing by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, 
which passeth all imderstanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ." 

The peace of God is covenanted by promise 
to those who refer their wants and wishes to 
God in Prayer, and mix thanksgiving with the 
supplication. Now the Holy Communion is 
the Church's great act of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving ; indeed her only public act originally. 
As things were in quite the primitive days, 
this was the only distinctively Christian Ser- 
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vice. Momiiag Prayer, Evening Prayer, Prayer 
at the various hours, did not come into a sepa- 
rate existence until long afterwards. Indeed, 
the application of the word Liturgy, or Public 
Service, to all the Offices of the Church is com* 
paratively modem; by an ancient Liturgy is 
meant merely and exclusively an Office for 
the Communion. The Eucharist then being 
really the Churches highest act of Prayer, the 
Service for it . is most suitably ended by a 
reference to that Peace, which God by His 
Apostle has promised to faithful Prayer. 

Only observe that in order to entitle each 
petitioner, under the terms of the promise, to 
this peace, the prayer must be real prayer, a 
true outpouring of the heart with all its felt 
necessities before God. Let us labour to make 
our prayers such; and that not only in our 
private chambers, but at the time of our Com- 
munion. This particular Service offers more 
opportunities of doing so than any other. In 
Morning and Evening Prayer there is usually 
no pause, a circumstance which is perhaps to 
be regretted ; for as we are told that Our Lordis 
specially present among assembled worshippers, 
devout persons must feel a desire to bring at 
thut particular time to the Throne of Ghrace aU the 
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burdens and cares^ of which they are privately 
conscious. But except just at the beginning 
and end of Morning and Evening Prayer, no 
time for doing this can be secured. In the 
Communion it is otherwise. There the time 
which must necessarily elapse, while others are 
communicating, offers a good opportunity of 
referring secretly to God every wont and wish 
of the heart; or I should rather say, every 
want and wish which can bear to meet His eye. 
And every innocent want and wish, even on 
temporal matters, may freely meet His eye, and 
ought to be made to do so in compliance with 
the terms of the precept, — **In every thing 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God." 

Only let it be understood that requests for 
earthly blessings must be simply presented to 
God, and not offered unconditionally and irre- 
spectively of our own highest good, and His 
will and plan for us. The promise, be it ob- 
served, is not that the request shall be granted 
in the form in which it is offered ; but that an 
inward peace shall, after this reference of the 
matter to God, still all the uneasy cravings of 
the heart, and keep the mind fresh and uncan- 
kered in the midst of trouble. And this will 
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be, if our minds are kept in tHe knowledge, and 
our hearts in tHe love of God ; that is, if we 
remain persuaded by faith of His all-sufficiency 
and willuigness to supply our needs, and main- 
tain towards Him that affectionate confidence, 
which is its own assurance against disappoint- 
ment. If we look for this from our petitions, 
and only for this, we may ask what we will, 
and make known any requests to our Heayenly 
Father. And thus to ask what we will, to 
make specific petitions having reference to our 
own case, to lay down that burden at the 
Throne, under which we ourselves secretly 
groan, will throw into the Service of the Holy 
Communion a reality and a life, which there 
can hardly be in any Service, where all through 
from beginning to end we are required to bend 
our desires into a rigid framework, prepared 
beforehand. Excellent as our written fonns of 
Prayer are, and necessary as we conceive them 
to be for the devout and intelligent conduct of 
Public Worship, it is no doubt very necessary 
to watch against formality in the constant use 
of them, and to ask ourselves now and then 
with very great seriousness, not only, "How 
far have I been attentive during this Ser- 
vice?" but the much deeper question, "How 
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far has my heart spoken to Ood in these 
Prayers?" 

For if a man's prayer (in this or any other 
Ordinance) be not the utterance of the heart, 
— ^if there be no felt want, nor any representa- 
tion of it to God, but only (at best) the fulfil- 
ment of an acknowledged duty, and the satis- 
faction of conscience thereby, how can such a 
prayer win the covenanted Peace, the Peace 
which Christ imparts, the Peace of God which 
passeth understanding? — Observe the result 
which our Lord Himself points out, as that 
which must occur in such a case. " Into what- 
soever house ye enter, first .say, Peace be to 
this house. And if the son of Peace " (the better 
reading is, a son of Peace) " be there, your peace 
shall rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you 
again." This passage lays down a great law of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, by which all Benedic- 
tions issued in that Kingdom are ruled. The 
Blessinfi: really Roes forth in the name, and by 

missioned messenger. Yet it lights not except 
on sons of peace, — those whom God's secret 
Ghrace has brought into a state of discipline and 
preparation for it. The dawn opened its rosy 
eyelids morning by morning on many a statue 
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besides Menmon's ; but none but Memnon's 
had the chords of music wrought within ; and 
therefore none but Menmon's vibrated melo- 
diously at the touch of the dawn. Or^ to use a 
better and a sacred illustration, the doye which 
Noah put forth from the ark, flew over the 
waste of waters, but, finding no rest for the 
sole of her foot, returned again to him into the 
ark. And when again he sent her forth, again 
she returned, and with an olive Branch in her 
mouth, a token that now there was at least one 
spray visible, on which the fowls of the air 
might alight. The Peace of God resemblei^ 
that dove. It issues forth in Divine Ordi* 
nance, and in this Ordinance more especially^ 
through the ministry of Man. But it by no 
means rests on every partaker of the Ordinance^ 
It finds out sons of PesLce, and nestles in their 
bosoms. From the rest, from those who have 
not the elements of Peace within, — who present 
themselves in the congregation of the right- 
eous, without faith, or fervent desire, or holy 
longing, — it turns away. The "Holy Dove, the 
Messenger of rest,^' cannot harbour where sin, 
or hypocrisy, or formality, or worldliness, pre- 
vail and reign. 

What a lesson is there in this thought of 
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the necessity of a certain congeniaKty to this 
Ordinance, if we desire to profit by it. Most 
true it is that all God's Ordinances, in virtue 
of their being appointed by Him, have their 
blessing annexed to them, and going forth 
from them. They are none of them empty 
channels, without virtue and efficacy ; they are 
aU means of Grace. But it by no means follows 
hence that the Grace reaches indiscriminately 
all who attend upon them. As it is with the 
Word, so it is with all other means of Grace. 
The Word lights on some beaten road, where it 
finds no lodgment at all ; on some thorny soil, 
where it is strangled; on some shallow soil, 
where it withers away. On the good ground 
only does it spring up, and bring forth fruit an 
hundredfold. Then, in the case of this holy 
Sacrament, do we do our part to train the 
heart beforehand to the required correspond- 
ence P Do we come to the Holy Table with at 
least a strong appetite for spiritual blessings ? 
Have we that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, to which the promise of satisfaction is 
made? Have we the longing particularly to 
go forward in the ways of God, and to attain 
that high degree of spirituality and holiness, to 
which God has indisputably called aU who hear 
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the Gospel, and wMch some choice souls, under 
disadvantages, aiid trials, and temptetions cer- 
tainly not less discouraging than our own, have 
actually reached P Then doubtless, in propor- 
tion to the sincerity and fervour of this desire, 
we shall find this holy Sacrament to be a real 
power in the kingdom of God, and shall carry 
away from it that Peace, which lies at the root 
of all Christian energy, and which can main- 
tain itself in the face of the greatest outward 
discomforts and discomposures. What a crown 
is this Peace to the yarious emotions which 
foregoing parts of the Service have called out I 
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A SERMON DIRECTED AGAINST TRANSUBSTAN- 
TTATION AND KINDRED ERRORS, 



John iv. 49, 50. Matt. viii. 8, 9, 10. 

" The nobleman saUh unto Him, Sir, come down ere m/y 

child die, Jeaue taith unto him, Oo thy way; thy son 

Uveth." 
** The eentwrion anstoered and said, Zord, I am not worthy 

thai Thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak the 

word only, and my servant shaU be healed, 
** For I am a man under authority, homing soldiers under 

me: and I say to this man, Oo, and he yoeth; cmd to 

another. Come, and he eometh; and to my servant. Do 

this, cmd he doeth it, 
*' When Jesus heard it, Se marvelled, and said to them thai 

followed. Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great 

faith, no, not in Israel* 
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The healing of the nobleman's son^ recorded 
by St. John, reminds us of the cure of the 
centurion's servant, under circumstances in 
some respects similar. Both nobleman and 
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centurion were of Capernaum. The eon in 
one case, the servant in the other, was healed 
by an act of Our Lord's will, operating upon 
them whfle they were at a distance from Him. 
But beyond these two points, the contrast of 
the two cases (a contrast which Augustine and 
others have drawn out in detail) is more re- 
markable than their resemblance. 

One man was a centurion, — a position which 
may be represented with tolerable accuracy to 
our minds by calling him a non-commissioned 
officer of the Boman army. The other was a 
nobleman, or, as perhaps the word might be 
rendered, a person engaged in the royal house- 
hold, a courtier. It is most interesting to 
observe, in reference to this difference of posi- 
tion, how Our Lord volunteered a visit to the 
house of the little man (''Jesus saith unto 
him, I will come and heal him ") ; but made 
no such offer to come under the roof of the 
great man, nor to move from the place where 
He then was. Elisha does not stir when an 
honourable captain comes ''with his horses 
and with his chariot," and stands at the 
door of his house ; and Christ does not stir 
when a member of the royal household im- 
plores Him to " come down and heal his son." 
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The messengers of God accept no man's person. 
The nobleman's interest was in a son, and 
flowed from natural affection. The centurion's 
interest was in a servant or slave, and argues 
him, in the then estimate usually formed of 
slaves, to have been a man of kindly feeling 
and general sympathy. It never seems to 
have crossed the nobleman's mind that he was 
unworthy of a visit from Our Lord. The cen- 
turion, on the other hand, is quite overwhelmed 
by the prospect of such an honour; "Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come 
under my roof." Finally (and this is the 
point to which I propose t^ morning to draw 
your attention), the nobleman seems never to 
conceive the possibility of Christ's healing at 
a distance. If the Lord is to restore his son, 
He must be under the same roof, and in the 
same room with the patient ; '' Sir, come doum 
ere my child die." The centurion, on the 
other hand, expressly avows his conviction 
that Christ's Presence is not needed to perform 
the cure which he solicited. A word, a beck, 
a nod, a mere signification of the will from a 
Person possessed of such extraordinary powers 
will abundantly suffice ; " Speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed." And the 
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way in which firom the circle of his own expe- 
rience he reasons himself into this faith is very 
remarkable. He was familiar with the difi- 
cipline of a camp or an army, in which 
the various arrangements and movements are 
ordered at head-quarters, and executed by sub- 
ordinates. When this is done on a large scale, 
there is certainly something very imposing 
in the authority which the wiU of a single 
individual exerts. The centurion would think 
of the Roman emperor, the commander-in- 
chief of all the armies of the state, whether 
in the most distant provinces, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the seat of empire. Let us imagine 
Tiberius, the then emperor, as he indulged his 
passion for retirement and vicious pleasures in 
the secluded island of Oaprese, taking a whim 
that some legion should be removed from one 
extremity of the empire to another. He need 
not stir to effect such an arrangement. He 
speaks a word to his secretary, directing him 
to make out the order, and send it forthwith 
to Bome. From Rome it flies by a succession 
of couriers along thosqt great roads, which, 
like arteries, traversed the empire in all direc- 
tions, and are even now the best monuments 
of Boman civilization, until it reaches its des- 
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tination. Immediatdy all is moyement and 
hurry in the camp, strikiQg of tents, and 
bringing out of waggons, and packing of 
moyables, and in the morning, at the call 
of the trumpet, the legion is on its way to 
the far East, or far West, leaving behind it 
the mound which formed its rampart, and the 
trench, to become in foture generations a study 
for the antiquary. Five or six thousand men 
are swept from one end of the earth to the 
other by the will of a despot a thousand miles 
away. " If I now," reasoned the centurion, 
— '^ quite a subordinate link in the great chain 
of military authority, — if even I, by an order 
to my private soldiers, or my servant, can alter 
the state of things in the troop under my 
command without my own personal interven- 
tion, cannot this extraordinary Man, who has 
evidently the powers of nature at Hi^ com- 
mand (for He has stilled the tempest. He has 
cleansed the leper. He has cast out devik, He 
has raised the dead), raise up my servant from 
his bed of languishing, without moving &om 
the spot where He at present is P Therefore, 
* Lord, trouble not Thyself ; but say in a word, 
and my servant shall be healed/ " 
This man's faith, then, was in fact an 
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enlarged conception of the power of Chriflt, 
— such a conception as the nobleman wanted, 
and as Our Lord sought to create in him. In 
the other great instance of faith commended 
by Our Lord, the faith stands in an enlarged 
conception of the love of Christ. The Syrophoe- 
nician too reasons herself into this faith from 
the facts of her experience. She had observed 
that in the great system of God's universe pro- 
vision is made for the wants of the inferior crea- 
tures. Bread is for men, not dogs ; but still 
dogs get some portions of it, the fragments 
which the master wipes his hands with, and 
flings down on the floor. If a fragment of good 
bread is thrown to a dog, may not she, although 
an outcast of the Gentiles, have a fragment of 
mercy bestowed upon herP Despite all the 
apparent ungraciousness of His answers^ she 
believes that the fragment will be thrown to 
her, and perseveres in her application. 

But to return to the centurion's faith, and 
the point in which it contrasted with the 
nobleman's. 

The nobleman's faith, then, was poor and 
narrow, because he conceived the exercise of 
Our Lord's power to be limited by the con- 
dition of His Bodily Presence. The centu- 
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rion's faith was large and generous, because 
he reckoned that Our Lord's power to heal was 
in no way dependent on His Bodily Presence ; 
that He had hosts of subordinate agencies at 
command in every district of Creation, who 
would execute His will immediately upon its 
being signified. This is the faith which Christ 
commends and approves, yea, which in an 
heir of sinful flesh and blood He marvels at. 
We shall attempt to show our own backward- 
ness in this kind of faith, and to reprove our- 
selves, who have so much clearer light than 
he had, by the example of this centurion. 

First, then, we remark that there is a 
tendency in the human mind,-a tendency 
which has made itself only too manifest in 
the history of the Church, — ^to crave after the 
bodily visible presence of our Lord. Who can 
doubt that this tendency is at the bottom of 
the Sroman doctrine of Transubstantiation P 
It is very easy to rail at Transubstantiation 
in the ordinary coarse way, and to decry the 
revolting absurdities which seem to be involved 
in such a tenet. But surely it were better far 
to consider whether there is not some instinct 
in the fallen mind of man, which may have 
prompted this fatal error, and whether we our- 
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selves are not apt to be misled by the same 
instmet in another form. Putting aside all 
the subtleties which the wits of Theologianfi 
have woven like so many cobwebs round this 
dogma, and the hard terms, such as '* sub- 
stance " and '^ accidents/' in which they have 
attempted to explain and vindicate it, I take 
the idea which the tenet conveys to a plain 
simple-minded Bomanist to be exactly this; 
that usually, and even under the circumstanoes 
of ordinary worship. Our Blessed Lord is locally 
in Heaven, observing us, no doubt, and listen* 
ing to our prayers, but still at a vast distance 
from us; but that on the utterance by the 
Priest of the words of Consecration He is 
drawn down into the Church, and lies con- 
cealed under the Consecrated Elements, eo 
that the state of things is really just the same 
as when He visited the Apostles from time to 
time after the Resurrection, and ate and drank 
with them, and showed them the wounds in 
His hands and side. A pious and simple 
Romanist, who has no head for subtleties, 
thinks that He pays very similar visits to His 
Church now, whenever mass is celebrated, and 
that the elements are merely a disguise, which 
it pleases Him to wear while making the visit. 
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And/ absurd as the tenet is when stated in 
its bare logical form, there are feelings in the 
human heart which will explain its being taken 
up with. Are we quite sure that when reading 
the Gospels, we ourselves have never longed 
for the privilege vouchsafed to the Apostles of 
having our Master with us in Bodily Presence ; 
of being able to put questions to Him on our 
difficulties and elicit answers ; of being allowed 
to look up into the lineaments of His majestic 
and loving countenance, and see there the very 
expression which harmonized with the occasion, 
whether of tenderness, or trouble, or joy, or 
severity, or simple serene peace P And has a 
thought never insinuated itself that the Apos- 
tles, whatever their privileges afterwards, were 
great losers by the withdrawal of this sort 
of Presence ; that there was in it a support, 
and a comfort, and a strength which could not 
be made up for by what occurred at Pentecost, 
or, in other words, by a Spiritual Presence? 
In short, does the state of things represented 
in the Acts of the Apostles seem to us meagre 
and imsatisfactory in contrast with that glo- 
rious fulness of privilege, which they enjoyed 
while their Master was with them P It is pro- 
bable that some such thoughts have at times 
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crossed the minds of all devout persons. There 
is a certain phase of feeling in which the Lord 
is regarded as a human friend, association with 
whom in the flesh would be the greatest of all 
privileges, if it could be permitted, and would 
bring us under an influence for good which 
nothing else could supply. That is probably 
the feeling which Transubstantiation seems to 
meet in the mind of those who adopt it, and 
which, aided by a strong effort of the imagina- 
tive faculty, it seems to satisfy. The Lord i& 
supposed to be among His people as heretofore, 
— as heretofore, to occupy a certaiu space upon 
earth, to the exclusion of all other parts of 
space, — as heretofore, (although in a great 
mystery,) to be the subject of sight and touch. 
2. But how emphatically corrected and re- 
proved by Scripture, is the sentiment which 
I have described ! Nothing can be clearer 
on the surface of the narrative than that the 
spiritual state of the Apostles after Fenteoost 
was far higher, far more blessed, yea, one of 
far more intimate communion with the Lord 
than it had been previously. Whence the im- 
mense increase of light, of joy, of power, con- 
trasted with the ignorance and imbecility of 
their former state, if not from the fact that they 
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were now one with their great Head, by the 
indwelling of His Spirit, in a manner in which 
they had never before been one P Their rela- 
tion to Him was altered ; and the latter relation 
was far closer, and so far more excellent and 
desirable, than the former had been. He begins 
to teach them this immediately after His Be- 
snrrection. When an attempt is made by one 
of His most devoted followers to spring to- 
wards Him with the old ardour of human affec- 
tion. He withdraws Himself from the bodily 
handling as that which was now to findpla^^e no 
longer, and the mysterious words fall from His 
lips ; " Touch me not/* Not that His heart of 
love to His followers had been in the smallest 
degree chilled by the great ordeal through 
which He had passed ; not that His change of 
circumstances had rendered Him in the least 
degree cold and distant, or made Him push 
those to arm's length whom He had once de- 
lighted to gather round Him in the familia- 
rities of Mendly intercourse ; but that by this 
first significant word He would have them 
understand that it was not any longer by the 
senses that they were to touch Him and have 
intercourse with Him, but by the spiritual 
faculty of faith. In short. He would initiate 

TOL. lU B 
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them into the n&ifr relationship, and teach them 
that they must now no longer know TTim as 
they once had known Him, " after the flesh/' 
must seek Him no more locally, but in prayer> 
speak to Him by lifting up their hearts, draw 
down His Power to their relief by communi- 
cating with Him invisibly through hope and 
trust. But alas ! the natural and corrupt heart 
of man is not really satisfied with that spiritual 
Presence of Christ, which has superseded His 
bodily and visible Presence. We like walking 
by sight much better than walking by faith; 
and liking this naturally, we imagine to our- 
selves a local presence of Christ upon earth in 
one particular spot, and under a particular form 
of matter, even when such an imagination in- 
volves the greatest absurdities. The same feel- 
ing would have led us, had we lived in the 
time recorded by the Acts of the Apostles, to 
go back again in fond yearnings of memory to 
the time when our Master still walked visibly 
among men, and to pour forth sentimental 
regrets on the intercourse once vouchsafed, but 
which had now been withdrawn. But do the 
Apostles themselves ever manifest such yearn- 
ings or regrets P Is it not altogether the con- 
trary P Do not cheerful activity, vigour, bold- 
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ness^ and a joyous assurance of their Master's 
support characterize all their proceedings after 
Pentecost ; whereas before they are feeble, dull, 
timid, and sorrowful P After all, the mere sup- 
port to be derived from the Bodily Presence of 
one wiser and better than ourselves, — what does 
it amount to P There is a good deal of our 
lower nature in such support, but little of the 
higher. An animal may be bold when his 
master is close to him, cheering him on to the 
attack, or docile when the human eye is fixed 
steadily upon him, and exerts a kind of speU in 
subduing resistance. But it is the glory of 
man that he has a faculty which enables him 
to throw himself upon and realize the support 
of an unseen God, — a faculty which gives h\m 
a moral support, such as derives no aid from 
the senses. True it is that God has conde- 
scended to that infirmity of our nature by 
which we demand a visible object of worship, 
by sending His Son into the world to reveal 
His Name and Nature. But a definite appre- 
hension of God having thus been established in 
the minds of men — a great object of Faith, 
level to our understanding and sympathies, 
having been once for aU displayed, — this ob- 
ject is withdrawn again into the Invisible 

R 2 
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Worlds in order that our faith may have scope 
to exercise itself. If Christ were under our 
eyes, what trial of faith would there be in 
believing P 

But let us rather ask with the centurion, 
what could the Bodily Presence of Christ under 
our roofs, in our Churches, do for us, which He 
ia at present unable to doP '^The Natural 
Body of our Saidour Christ,*' says our Prayer 
Book, '^is in Heaven and not here/' And 
Heaven is the great Presence Chamber of Ood 
beyond the stars, distant we know not how ftur 
from our globe. But what of thatP ^^I am 
persuaded that neither height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate me 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.'' This earth is but a remote comer 
of God's Universe, — an extremity of the great 
system, in whose centre sits enthroned the Son 
of God, in His risen and glorified Humanity. 
But to Him, as He has Himself assured us, is 
given " ali power in Heaven and in earth." His 
will permeates aU space with a speed greater 
than that of the electric spark. He speaks, aoA 
it is done ; He commands, and it stands fast 
By His Word He is present in every district of 
Creation, upholding, informing, controlling all 
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things. Wliat thougli Suns and systems of 
worlds roll between us and His glorified Body, 
do we think He cannot reach us P Are we not 
told that ** Angels, and authorities, and powers 
are made subject unto Him P '' Has He no 
subordinate ministers, who can execute His 
ehests on the moment that His will is signi- 
fied to them P Is not the Holy Spirit a mjns* 
terious link between us and Him, knitting us 
as dose to Him as the body, by the possession 
of life, is knit to the soulP If He is the centre 
of life and influence to us, as the soul is to the 
body, can there be any closer union with 
HimP Is not this more than enough to satisfy 
all the longings of the spiritual mind P And 
do we imagine that He cannot hear us at so 
great a distance P unworthy thought ! Who 
^lall tell the speed with which Prayer trayels 
to His ear, or rather to His heart P Who shall 
tell how instantaneously the upward glance of 
an eye directed towards Him, the breath of a 
single deyout aspiration, reaches His Presence 
Chamber P We must enlarge our idews of His 
power and His onmiscience, if we desire that 
our faith, like the centurion's, should be com- 
mended by Him. ^' Am I a God at hand, saith 
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the Lordy and not a God afar offP .... Do not 
I fill heaven and earth P saith the Lord." We 
must dismiss all notions of Him which would 
reduce Him again under the Umited conditions, 
which it pleased Him once to assume, of an 
earthly body and a natural relationship. Let 
us regard Him as the King of Heaven, whose 
fiat takes efiPect immediately upon earth. Let 
us learn to see in all events, arrangements, 
movements of this shifting scene, whether great 
or small, of pubHo or private concernment, the 
execution of His will. Let us think of Him as 
every where present by His Word. And let us 
find Him in our own hearts by the motions and 
instigations of His Spirit, nearer to our true 
personality, nearer to our consciousness and 
inner man, than even the most confidential 
friend can ever be. There let us hold commu- 
nion with Him. There let us seek His faoe, 
and speak to Him, and take counsel with Him, 
and listen to His replies. '^ The righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise. Say not 
in thine heart. Who shall ascend into heaven P 
(that is, to bring Christ down from above:) 
Or, who shall descend into the deep? (that 
is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) 
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But what saith it P The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart." Prayer 
is in the mouth of the Christian. Christ (by 
the Spirit) is in his heart. Verily He is not far 
from every one of us. He is a God nigh at 
hand, and access to Him easy. 



THE END. 
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completed by the publication of the 15th and I6th Volumes, in 1826, 
wider the Superintendence of the late Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Walker 
King. 

Burke's (Edmund) Eeflections on the Eevolution in France, 

in 1790., New Edition, with a short Biographical Notice. 8vo. 4s. &<. 

Byng's (Bey. F. E. C.) Sermons for Households. Crown 
8vo. 39. 6cr. 

Caswall's (Rev. Dr.) Martyr of the Pongas. A Memoir 

of the ReT. Hamble James Leacock, first West-Indian Missionary to 
Western Africa. Small 8vo. With Portrait. 6f . 6<<. 

Chevallier's (Rev. Professor) Translation of the Epistles of 

Clemens Romanus. Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the Apoloffiea of Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian. With Notes, ana an Account of the Present State 
of the Question respecting the Epistles of Ignatius. Second Edition. 
8to. 12s. 

Christian's (The) Duty, from the Sacred Scriptures. In 

Two Parts. Part I. Exhortation to Repentance and a Holy Life. Part 
II. Devotions for the Closet, in Three Offices, for every Day in the 
Week. [London : Bold bv C. RivingUm^ m Si. PauTs Ckurdiyard. 1730.] 
Nevr Edition. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Small 8vo. 
(1852.) U. 

Clahon's (John M.) Praise, Precept, and Prayer; a Com- 
plete Manual of Family Worship. Part I. From the Old Testament, 
for Morning «se. Part II. From the Old and New Testaments, and 
from the best Commentators, for Evening use. Part III. From *^ The 
Imitation of Christ" Part IT. Prayers for Six Weeks. 8vo. 16f. 

Cleigy Charities. — List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 

Clissold's (Eev. H.) Lamps of the Church; or, Bays of 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, from the Lives and Deaths of some Eminent 
Christians of the Nineteenth Cebtury. Crown 8vo., with fiv Poriraits on 
Steely 9«. Qd, In morocco, ISs. 
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Cottager's Monthly Visitor. — Thirty-six Volumes of this 

Work have been puolished, forming a Repository of Religious InBtruction 
and Domestic EcoDomy, suited to Family Reading, the Parochial Library, 
and the Servants* Hall. Its contents inclade Spiritual Exposition, In 
structive Tales, Hints on Gardening and Agriculture, and short Extracts 
from the best AuUiors. All the volumes are sold separately, 4«. each, 

Cotterill's Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. New and cheaper Editions. 32mo., is.; in 18mo. (large print). 
If. 6</. Also an Edition on fine paper, 29. 6d. ( 

*^* A large allowance to Clergymen and Churchwardens. 

Crosthwaite's (Rev. J. C.) Historical Passages and Charac- 
ters in the Book of Daniel ; Eight Lectures, delivered in 1852, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Bernard Hyde, Esq. To which are added, 
Four Discourses on Mutual Recognition in a Future State. ]2mo. 

Cureton's (Rev. Dr.) Corpus Ignatianum; or, a Complete 

Body of the Ignatian Epistles: Genuine, Interpolated, and Spurious, 
- according to the three Recensions. With numerous extracts, in Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin, and an English Translation of the Syrian Text ; an 
Introduction, and copious Notes. Royal 8vo. 3\s. 6d, 



—J Spicile^um Syriacum ; or, Remnants 

of Writers of the Second and Third Centuries, preserved in Syriac, with 
an English Translation, and Notes. Royal 8vo. 9«. 

Dayys^s (Bp. of Peterborough) Plain and Short Histoiy of 

England for Children : in Letters from a Father to his Sou. With Ques- 
tions. Thirteenth Edition. ]8mo. 2s, 6d. 



■ Volume for a Lending 

Library; chiefly selected from the CoUager'a MotUfdy Visitor, Small 
8vo. 4t. 6d. 

Early Influences. By the Author of " Truth without Pre- 
judice.** Third Edition. Small 8vo. ds,6d, 

Ellison's (Rev. H. J.) Way of Holiness in Married Life; 

a Course of Sermons preached in Lent. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 
2f. 6d, In white doth, antiqtte style, 9e, 6d. 

Elslev's Annotations on the Four Gospels, and the Acts 

of the Apostles. Compiled and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Eighth Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Evans's (Archdeacon) Scripture Biography. Li 3 vols. 

•mall Svo. I8f. 

Biography of the Early Church. 

Second Edition. 2 vols, small 8vo. 12s. 

Bishopric of Souls. Fourth Edition. 



Small Svo. 5«. 
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Evans's (Archdeacon) Ministry of the Body. Second !Edi- 

tion. Small 8to. 6s. 6d, 

Elton's (Rev, R. B.) Speculum Gregis ; or, the Parochial 

Minister's Assistant in the Oversight of his Flock. With blank forms 
to be filled up at discretion. Seventh Edition. In pocket size. 4s. 6d. 
bound toUh datp, 

Fearon's (Bev. H.) Sermons on Puhlic Suhjects. Small 
8vo. &. 6d, 

Frampton's (Miss) Lives and Martyrdom of the Apostles, 

Evangelists, and Eurliest Fathers of the Church. Small 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Galloway's (Rev. W. B.) Clereyman's Holidays : or, Friendly 

Discussions, Historical, Scriptural, and Philosophical. Small 8vo. 5s. 



Ezekiel's Sign, Metrically Para- 
phrased and Interpreted, from his Fourth and Fifth Chapters ; with Notes 
and Elucidations. Small Bvo. 29. 6d. 

Gilly's (late Canon) Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the 

High Alps ; and of his Labours amonfr the French Protestants of Dauphine, 
a lUmnant of the Primitive Christians of Gaul. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 

Girdlestone's (Rev. Charles) Holy Bible, containing the 

Old and New Testaments ; with a Commenfaiy arranged in Short Lec- 
tures for the Daily Use of Families. New Edition, in o vols. Bvo, 3/. 3*. 

The Old Testament separately. 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
The New Testament 2 vols. 8vo. 21«. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Thoughts on Personal Religion. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. Small 8vo. 6$. Sd. 
*«* The two additional Chapters have been printed separately, price 6d. 

' Sermons preached on Various Occa- 

sions during the last Twenty Years. In 2 vols, small Bvo. lOs. 6d, 

Manual of Confirmation ; com- 



prising a Geueral Account of the Ordinance, the English Order of Con- 
firmation with Notes, and Meditations and Prayers: with a Pastoral 
Letter on First Communion. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 

Introduction to the Devotional 



Study of the Holy Scriptures. FifUi Edition. Small 8yo. 4s. Sd. 

Gray's (late Bp. of Bristol) Key to the Old Testament and 

]^pocrypha : or, an Account of their several Books, of the Contents and 
Authors, and of the Times in which they were respectively written. 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Green. — Brief Memorials of the late Rev. Charles Green, 

M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford; Missionary and Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Small 8vo. 28. Sd. 
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Greswell's (Bev. Edward) The Three Witnesses and the 

Threefold Cord; beine the Testimony of the Natural Measures of Time, 
of the Primitive Civil Calendar, and of Antediluvian and Postdiluvian 
Tradition, on the Principal Questions of Fact in Sacred or Profane Anti- 
quity. 8vo. 7a. 6rf. 



Objections to the Historical Cha- 
racter of the Pentateuch, in Part I. of Dr. Colenso^s " Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua," considered, and shown to be unfounded. 8vo. 5*. 

Exposition of the Parables and 



of other Parts of the Gospels. 5 vols, (in 6 parts), 8vo. *U, 129. 

Grotius de Yeritate Beligionis Christianse. With English 

Notes and Illustrations, for the use of Students. By the Rev. J. E. 
Middleton, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Theology 
at St. Bees* College. Second Edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Gumey's (Rev. J. H.) Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Small Bvo. 7f. 

Sermons chiefly on Old Testament 



Histories, from Texts in the Sunday Lessons. Second Edition. St, 

Sermons on Texts from the Epistles 

and Gospels for Twenty Sundays. Second Edition. St. 

— • Miscellaneous Sermons. 6*. 



Hale's (Archdeacon) Sick Man's Guide to Acts of Faith, 

Patience, Charity, and Repentance. Extracted from Bishop Taylor^s Holy 
Dying. In large print Second Edition. Bvo. Ss. 



Hall's (Kev. W. J.) Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 

Services of the Church of England ; with a Sunplement of additional 
Hymns and Indices. In Bvo., 8«. — ISmo., 3s. — ^24mo., it. Sd. — ^24mo., 
limp cloth. If. dd. — 24mo., fine paper, 28.— 32mo., U.— ^2mo., limp, 8(<h— 
32mo., fine paper, 2s. (The Supplement may be had separately.) 

Selection of Tunes. Eoyal 8yo., 12^. 



Oblong 12mo., 3s. Sd, 



%* A Prospectus of the above, with Specimens of Type, and farther 
particulars, may be had of the Publiriiers. 

Hawkins's (Rev. W. B.) Limits of Religious Belief: Sug- 
gestions addressed to the Student in Divine Things. Small Bvo. 2i. Sd. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. By the Author of 

** Sickness: its Trials and Blessings." Fourth Edition, in large pritU, 
It,, or If. Sd. in elotk. 

Henley's (Hon. and Rev. R.) The Prayer of Prayers, 

Small Bvo. it. Sd. 
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Hey's (John) Lectures on Divinity, delivered in the Uni- 

verrity of Cambridge. Third Edition, hj T. Turton, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 2vol8. 8yo. SOf. 

Heygate's (Rev. W. E.) Care of the Soul; or, Sermons 

on Points of Chriitian Prudence. 12mo. 6$. 6d, 

The Good Shepherd; or, Christ 

the Pattern, Priett, and Pastor. ISmo. &. 6d, 

Hodgson's (Chr.) Instructions for the Use of Candidates for 

Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy, as to Ordination, Licencea, 
Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &c. &c. ; with Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting to the aboye, and Forms to be used. Eighth Edition. Svo. 12f. 

\* In this Edition such alterations have been made as appeared to be 
necessary in consequence of recent amendments in the laws relating to 
the Clergy. 

Holden's (Rev. Geo.) Christian Expositor; or, Practical 

Guide to the Study of the New Testament Intended for the use of 
General Readers. Second Edition. 12mo. 12f. 

Holy Thoughts; or, A Treasury of True Riches. Col- 
lected chiefly from our Old Writers. Eighth Edition. 1«. 6d, 

Homilies (The) with Various Readings, and the Quotations 

from the Fathers giyen at length in the Original Languages. Edited 
by G. K Corrie, D.D. 8yo. 10«. 6rf. 

Hook's (Dean) Book of Family Prayer. Sixth Edition. 

18mo. 2f. 

Private Prayers. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2*. 

Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography. 

8 yols. 12mo. 21. 11«. 

Hooper's (Rev. F. B.) Exposition of the Revelations. 2 vols. 

8yo. 28s. 

Hulton's (Rev. C. Q-.) Catechetical Help to Bishop Butler's 

Analogy. Third Edition. PostSyo. 4t,M. 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering ; in connexion 

with the Sendee for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 
various Authors. Edited by the Rey. T. Y. Fosbery, M.A., Vicar 
of St Giles's, Reading. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. in doih^ or 9«. 6d, m 
mofx)coo. 

This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 90 are by 
writers who liyed prior to the 18th Century ; the rest are modem, and 
some of these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 
and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J. Beaumont — Sir T. Browne — 
Elizabeth of Bohemia — Phineas Fletcher — Oeorge Herbert — Dean Hickes 
— Bp. Ken — Quarles — Sandys — Jeremy Taylor-~Henry Vaughan — and Sir 
H. Wotton. And of modem writers — Mrs. Barrett Browning — Bishop 
Wilberforce— S. T. Coleridge— W. Wordsworth— Dean Trench— Rev. 
Messrs. Chandler — Keble — Lyte — Monsell and Moultrie. 
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Jackson's (Bp. of Lincoln) Six Sermons on the Christian 

Character; preached in Lent Seventh Edition. Small 8yo. & . 6d. 

James's (Be\r. Dr.) Comment upon the Collects appointed 

to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holydays through- 
out the Year. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 5c 

Christian Watchfolness in the Prospect 

of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. Eighth Edition. I2mo. 6$, 
Cheap Editions of these two works may be had, price 89. each. 

Evangelical Life, as seen in the Ex- 



ample of our Lord Jesus Christ Second Edition. 12mo. 7f . 6d, 

Devotional Comment on the Morn- 



ing and Evening Services in the Book of Cotnnion Praver. in a Series of 
Pudn Lectures. Second Edition. In 2 voU. 12mo. 1(m. 6d. 

Inman's (Eev. Professor) Treatise on Navigation and 

Nautical Astronomy, for the Use of British Seamen. Thirteenth Edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. Royal 8vo. 7s, 

: Nautical Tables for the Use 

of British Seamen. New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. 
Royal 8vo. lis, 

Kaye's (late Bp. of Lincoln) Accoimt of the Writings and 

Opinions of Justin Martyr. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Ecclesiastical Histo^ of the 

Second and Third Centuries, Hlmtiated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
Third Edition. Svo. IBs. 

Accomit of the Writings and 

Opinionsof Clement of Alexandria. 8vo. 12*. 

Account of the Council of 



Nicsa, in connexion with the Life of Athanasius. Bvo. Ss, 

Kennaway's (Rev. C. E.) Consolatio ; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Selected from various Authors. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Tenth Edition. Small Bvo. 4s,6d, 

Landon's (Rev, E. H.) Manual of Councils of the Holv 

Catholic Church, comprising the Substance of the most Remarkable 
and Important Canons. Alphabetically arranged. 12mo. 129. 

Latin Beader. — ^De Yiris Illustribus Urbis Eom», a Eomulo 

ad Augustum. An Elementafry Latin Reading Book, being a Series of 
Bioffraphical Chapters on Roman Histoiv. chronologically arranged. By 
the Editor of the " Graduated Series of Ehiglish Reading Books.*^ Small 
Svo. 3«. 

Lee's (Rev. Professor) Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its 

Nature snd Pnk>f : Eight Discourses preached before the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition, revised, with Index. 8vo. lit, 

▲ 3 
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Low (Bishop). — A Memoir of the Right Rev. David Low, 

D.D., formerly Bishop of the United Dioceses of Ross, Moray, and 
Argyle ; comprising Sketches of the Principal Events connected vriih the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, during the last Seventy Years. By the Rev. 
VTilliam Blatch, Incumbent of St John^s, Pittenweem, and late Clerical 
Assistant to the Bishop. 12mo. Is. 

Lyttelton's (Lord) Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apo- 
stles ; with Explanatory Notes. Post 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

McCaul's (Rev. Dr.) Testimonies to the Divine Authority 

and Inspiration of Holy Scripture, as taught by the Church of England. 
Crown ovo. is, 6d. 

___ Examination of Bp. Colenso's Diffi- 
culties with regard to the Pentateuch ; and some Reasons for believing in 
its Authenticitv and Divine Origin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Also, the PxoPLB*8 Edition, yE/tt thousand, price \s. 

Mackenzie's (Rev. H.) Ordination Lectures, delivered in 

Riseholme Pidace Chapel, during Ember Weeks. Small 8vo. ds. 

Contents : — Pastoral (^ovemment — Educational Work — Self-govern- 
ment in the Pastor — ^Missions and their Reflex Results— Dissent — Public 
Teaching— .Sunday Schools — Doctrinal Controversy — Secular Aids. 

Maitland's (Rev. Dr.) Voluntary System; in a Series of 

Letters. 12mo. 6s. 6d, 



• Dark Ages : a Series of Essays in 

illustration of the Religion and Literature of the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Centuries. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

• Essays on Subjects connected with 

the Reformation in England. 8vo. 159. 

Mant's (late Bishop) Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, with copious Notes, Practical and Historical, 
from approved Writers of the Church of England ; including the Canons 
and Constitutions of the Church. New Edition. In one volume, super- 
royal 8vo. 24«. 

Happiness of the Blessed considered as to 

the Particulars of their State; their Recognition of each other in that 
State; and its Difference of Degrees. Seventh Edition. 12mo. As. 

Marsh's (late Bp. of Peterborough) Comparative View of the 

Churches of England and Rome : with an Appendix on Church Authority, 
the Character of Schism, and the Rock on which our Saviour declaied 
that He would huild His Church. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 

MelviU's (Bev. H.) Sermons. Vol. I., Sixth Edition. Vol. 

II., Fourth Edition. lOs. 6d. eaeh, 

Sermons on some of the less prominent 

Facts and References in Sacred Story. Second Edition. 2 toIs. 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. eoM. 
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Melvills (Eev. H.) Selection from the Lectures delivered 

at St. Maiffaret'g, Lothbury, on the Tuesday MorninsB in the Yean 1850, 
1851,1852. Small 8yo. 6«. 

Middleton's (Bp.) Doctrine of the Greek Article applied 

to the CnticiBm and lUiiBtration of the New Testament. By the late 
Bishop Middleton. With PrefiEitory Observations and Notes, by Hugh 
James Rose, B.D., late Principal of King's College, London. New 
Edition. In 8yo. 129. 

Mill's (Rev. Dr.) Analysis of Bishop Peai'son on the Creed. 

Third Edition. 8yo. 5*. 

Monsell's (Rev. Dr.) Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2f. 

Moon's (R.) Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua considered 

with Reference to the Objections of the Bishop of Natal. Bvo. 6«. 

Nixon's (Bp. of Tasmania) Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, 

and Practical, on the Catechism of tho Church of England. Sixth 
Edition. 8yo. IBs. 

O'Keeffe's (Miss) Patriarchal Times ; or. The Land of 

Canaan : in Seyen Books. Comprising interesting Eyents, Incidents, and 
Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures. S^yenth Edition. Small 
8yo. 6«. 6d. 

Old Man's (The) Rambles. Sixth and cheaper Edition. 

18mo. 38. 6d. 

Page's (Rev. J. R.) Pretensions of Bishop Colenso to impeaeh 

the Wisdom and Veracity of the Compilers of the Holy Scriptures con- 
sidered. 8yo. Bs. 

Palmer's (Rev. W.) Origines Liturgicae ; or, the Antiquities 

of the English Ritual : with a Dissertation on Primitiye Liturgies. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. 2 yols. 8yo. 188. 

Parkinson's (Canon) Old Chtirch Clock. Fourth Edition. 

Small 8yo. 48. 6d. 
Parry's (Mrs.) Young Christian's Sunday Evening; or, 

Cfonyersations on Scripture History. In 3 yols. small 8yo. Sold 
•eparately : 

First Series : on the Old Testament. Fourth Edition, ds. 6d, 
Second Series : on the Gospels. Third Edition. 78. 
Third Series : on the Acts. Second Edition. 48. 6d. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed ; edited by Temple Che- 

yallier, B.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Uniyersity of Durham, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine^s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

Peile's (Rev. Dr.) Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. 

New Edition. 4 yols. 8vo. 428. 
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Penny Sunday Beader. — This Work, first published in Nmn- 

ben, consisU of 14 volames (aold separately, price 2$. 9d. each), and 
contains a plain, popular, and copioos Commentary on the Book of 
Common Prayer; oesides numerous Devotional EssaTs, Sacred Poetry, 
and Extracts from Eminent Divines. The earlier volumes were edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale, uid the whole Series is 
included in the List of Books recommended by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Pepys's (Lady C.) Quiet Moments : a Four Weeks' Course 

of Thooffhts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at Sonset. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3«. Sd. 

Morning Notes of Praise : a Companion 



Yolume. Second Edition. Ss.m. 

Pinder's (Eev. J. H.) Sermons on the Book of Conunon 

Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments. To which are now added. 
Several Sermons on the Feasts and Fasts of Uie Church, preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Third Edition. 12mo. 7«. 

" Sermons on the Holy Days observed 

in the Church of England throughout the Year. Second Edition. 12mo. 
e9.6d. 

Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 



nation Service for Deacons. Small 8vo. ds, 6d, 

Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 
nation Service for Priests. Small 8vo. ds. iyd. 

Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the "Tracts for the 

Times.** In 10 vols. Bvo., 6s. Scj. each. (Sold vepvately.) 

This Series contains 347 original Sermons of moderate length, written 
in ample language, and in an earnest and impressive style, forming a 
copious body of practical Theology, in accoraance with the Doctrines 
of the Church of England. They are particularly suited for family reading. 
The last Volume contains a general Index of Subjects, and a Table of 
the Sermons adapted to the various Seasons of the Clmstian Year. 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By the Author of " Sick- 
ness, its Trials and Blessings.** Third Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Reminiscences by a Clergyman's Wife. Edited by the Dean 

of Canterbury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Schmitz's (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient History, from the 

Remotest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, A.D. 476. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

This Work, for the convenience of Schools, may be had in Two Parts, 
sold separately, viz. :— 

VoL I., containing, besides the History of India and the other Asiatic 
Nations, a complete History of Greece. 4s, 
Vol. II., containing a complete History of Rome. 4s. 
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Schmitz's (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient Geography. Crown 

8vo. 69, 

History of the Middle Ages. In 2 

vols. Yol. I. (from the Downfall of the Western Bmplre, A.D, 476, to 
the Crusades, A.D. 1096.) Crown 8to. 7<. 6d. 

Seymour's (Rev. R.) and Mackarness's (Rev. J. F.) Eighteen 

Years of a Clerical Meeting : being the Minutes of the Aloester Clerical 
Association, from 1842 to lo60 ; with a Preface on the Revival of Ruri- 
decanal Chapters. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

Shuttleworth's (late Bp. of Chichester) Paraphrastic Trans- 
lation of the Apostolical Epistles, with Notes. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 9«. 

Sickness, its Trials and Blessings. Seventh Edition. Small 

8vo. 5s. Also, a cheaper Edition, for distribution, 2*. 6d, 

Slade's (late Canon) Annotations on the Epistles ; being a 

Continuation of Mr. Elsley^s ^ Annotations on the Four Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles.** Fifth Edition. 2vol8.8vo. 18*. 

Twen^-one Prayers composed from 

the Psalms for the Sick and Afflicted : with other Forms of Prayer, and 
Hints and Directions for the Visitation of the Sick. Seventh Edition. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. 7 vols. 12mo. 



6t, each. (Sold separately.) 

Smith's (John) Select Discourses. Edited by H. G. Wil- 
liams, B.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

Smith's (Rev. Dr. J. B.) Manual of the Rudiments of 

Theology: containing an Abridgment of Tomline^s Elements; an Analysis 
of Paley*s Evidences ; a Suomiary of Pearson on the Creed ; and a brief 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Burnet ; Explanation 
of Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 8s, 6d. 

Compendium of Rudiments in 

Theology : containing a Digest of Bishop Butler*s Analoey ; an Epitome 
of Dean Graves on uie Pentateuch ; and an Analysis of jBishop Newton 
on the Prophecies. Second Edition. 12mo. 9s. 

Digest of Hooker's Treatise on 

the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. For the use of Students. 12mo. 9«. 

Sneyd's (Miss C. A.) Meditations for a Month, on Select 

Passages of Scripture. Small 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Talbot's (Hon. Mrs. J. C.) Parochial Mission-Women ; their 

Work and its Fruits. Second Edition. Small 8vo. In Ump doth^ 2*. 

The object of this little book is to give a sketch of a work which has now 
for two years been carried on among the lowest classes of the population of 
London and some other great towns, under the direct control of the 
Parochial Clexgy, and which appears to have succeeded in a remarkable 
manner. 
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Threshold (The) of Private Devotion. 18mo. 2s. 
Townsend's (Canon) Holy Bible, containing the Old and 

New Testaments, arranged m Historical and Chronological Order, so 
that the whole may be read as one connected History, in the words of 
the Authorized Translation. With copious Notes and Indexes. Fifth 
Edition. In 2 vols., imperial 8to., 21«. each (sold separately). 

Also, an Ekiition of this Animgement of the Bible without the Notes, 
in One Volume, 14«. 



Scriptural Communion with Qod; 



or, the Pentateuch and the Book of Job, airsnged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, and newly divided into sections for daily read- 
ing ; with Introductiops and Prayers, and Notes for the Student and 



Chronological Order, and newly divided into sections for daily read- 
ing ; with Introductiops and Prayer 
Inquirer. In 2 large vols. 8yo. 45s. 

Trimmer's (the late Mrs.) Abridgment of Scripture His- 
tory; consisting of Lessons from the Old Testament. New Edition. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

• Abridgment of the New Tes- 
tament; consisting of Lessons from the Writings of the Four Evangelists. 
New Edition. 12mo. Is, Ad, 

Help to the Unlearned in the 



Study of the Holy Scriptures. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. IO9. 

TroUope's (Rev. W.) Iliad of Homer firom a carefolly cor- 
rected Text ; with copious English Notes, illustrating the Grammatical 
Construction, the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities 
of the Heroic Aees ; and Preliminary Observations on points of Classical 
interest Fifth Edition. 8vo. \6s. 

Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epistolae. 



With English Notes, and an Inti'oduction, containing Rules for Con- 
struing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. Third Edition. I2mo. 3s. 6(2. 

Bellum Catilinarium of SaUust, and 



Cicero^s Four Orations against Catiline ; with English Notes and Intro- 
duction. Together with the Bellum Jugurthiuum of Sallust. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6t/. 

Truth without Prejudice. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3«. Qd. 
Twelve (The) Churches; or, Tracings along the Watling 

Street. By the Author of " The Red Rose.*' With Eight Lithographic 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6<2. 

Vidal's (Mrs.) Tales for the Bush. Originally published in 

Australia. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Warter's (Eev. J. W.) The Sea-board and the Down ; or, 

My Parish in the South. In 2 vols, small 4to. Elegantly printed in 
Antique type, with Illustrations. 28s. 

Plain Practical Sermons. 2 vols. 

8vo. 26s. 
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Warfcer's (Rev. J. W.) Teaching of the Prayer-book. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 

Welchman's Thirty-nine Articles of the Chnrch of England, 

illustrated with Notes, and confirmed by Texts of H0I7 Scripture, and 
Testimonies of the Primitive Fathers; with references to passages in the 
writings of various Divines. Fifteenth Edition. 8vo. 2b. Or, interleaved 
with blank paper, 3s. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer ; edited by G, E. Corrie, 

D.D., Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
ofEly. 8vo. 10». 6rf. 

Wilberforce's (Bp. of Oxford) History of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in America. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 5^. 

Rocky Island, and other Simi- 



litudes. Twelfth Edition, with Cuts. IBmo. 2a. 6d, 

Sermons preached before the 

Queen. Sixth Edition. I2mo. 69. 

- Selection ofPsahns and Hymns 



for Public Worship. New Edition. 32mo. Is. eachy or 3/. I0«. per hundred. 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. 8 vols, small 8vo. %U, 69. 

Sold separately as follows : — 

Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels. 8s. 

Harmony of the Evangelists, w. 6c?. 

The Nativity (extending to the Calling of St Matthew). 8«. ^. 

Second Year of the Ministry. 8s. 

Third Year of the Ministry. 89. M. 

The Holy Week. 8f. M. The Passion. 8s. 

The Resurrection. 8s. 

Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflec- 



tions. Small 8vo. 8s. M. 



with Notes and Reflections. Small 8vo. 7s. 6c?. 



Beginning of the Eook of Genesis, 



Sermons on the Characters of the 



Old Testament Second Edition. 5s. M. 



Female Characters of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; in a Series of Sermons. Second Edition. Small 8vo. os. 6d, 

Plain Sermons on the Latter Part 



of the Catechism ; being the Conclusion of the Series contained in the 
Ninth Volume of " Plain Sermons.*^ 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

.Complete Series of Sermons on the 



Catechism. In one Volume. las. 
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Williams's (Bev. Isaac^ Sennons on the Epistle and Gospel 

for the Sundays and H0I7 Da^rs throughout the Year. Second Edition. 
In 3 volt, small 8to. 16s. (UL 

%* The Third Volume, on the Saints* Days and other Holy Days of 
the Church, may be had separately, price 5s. 6d. 

- Christian Seasons ; a Series of Poems. 



Small 8to. 3s. 6d. 



Wilson's (late Bp. of Sodor and Man) Short and Plain In- 
struction for the Better Understanding of the Lord*s Supper. To yrhich 
is annexed. The Office of the Holy Communion, with Proper Helps and 
Directions. Pocket size. Is. Also, a larger Edition, 2si 

Sacra Privata; Pri- 

Tate Meditations and Prayers. Pocket size, Is. Also, a larger Edition, 2s. 
These two Works may be had in Tarious bindings. 

Wordsworth's (late Eev. Dr.) Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, 

Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in Eng- 
land, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution. 
Selected, and Illustrated with Notes. FourUi Edition. In 4 Tola. 8to. 
With 5 Portraits. 2L 14s. 

Wordsworth's (Bp. of St. 'Andrew's) Christian Boyhood at 

a Public School : a Collection of Sermons and Lectures delivered at Win- 
chester College from 1836 to 1846. In 2 vols. 8vo. U 4s. 

Catechesis; or, Chris- 
tian Instruction preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Wordsworth's (Canon) New Testament of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Ghwek. With Notes, Introductions, 
and Indexes. New Edition, hi Two Yols., imperial 8vo. 4L 

Part I. : The Four Gk>spels. II, Is. 
Part II.: The Acts of the Apostles. 10s. 6(i. 
Part III. : The Epistles of St. Paul. 1/. lis. 6tf. 
Part IV. : The General Episties and Book of Revelation ; with Indexes, 
1/. Is. 

Occasional Sermons preached in 

Westminster Ahbey. In 7 vols. 8vo. Vols. I., H., and HI., 7s. each — 
Vols. IV. and V., 8s. each— Vol VI., 7s.— VoL VII., 6s. 

' Theophilus AngKcanus ; or. In- 
struction concerning the Principles of the Church Universal and the 
Church of England. Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d: 

Elements of Instruction on the 

Church; heing an Abridgment of the above. Second Edition. 2r. 
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Wordsworth's (Canon) Journal of a Tour in Italy; with 

Reflections on the Present Condition and Prospects of Religion in that 
Country. 2 vols, post 8yo. 159. 



— • On the Inspiration of the Bible. 

Five Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbej. St. 6d, Also, a 

cheap Edition, price 1«. 



On the Interpretation of the Bible. 

Five Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbej. 3s. 6d. 

S. Hippolytus and the Church of 



Rome in the beginning of the Third Century, firom the newly-discovered 
*' Philosophumena.'* 3s. 6d. 

Letters to M. Gk)ndon, Author of 

^ Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre/* on the Destructive Character of 
the Church of Rome, in Religion and Polity. Third Edition. 7«. 6d, 

Sequel to the Above. Second 

Edition. 68. 6d, 

On the Canon of Holy Scripture 



and on the Apocrypha. Twelve Discourses, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With a copious Appendix of Ancient Authorities. 
Second Edition. 9«. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse; 



preached before the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 10s. 6cj. 

Holy Year: Hymns for Sundays 



and Holydays^ and for other Occasions ; with a preface on Hymnoloffy. 
Third Edition, in lareer type, squara 16mo., cloth extra, 4s. Q(L Also 
a cheaper Edition, 2*. 6d, 



Tonge's (C. D.) History of England from the Earliest 

Times to the Peace of Paris, 1856. With a Chronological Table of Con- 
tents. In one thick volume, crown 8vo. 12*. 

Though available as a School-book, this volume contains as much as 
three ordinary octavos. It is written on a carefully digested plan, ample 
space being given to the last three centuries. All the best authorities have 
been consmted. 
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Arnold's Practical Introdactions to Greek, 

Latiiii &c. 

Henry's First Latin Book. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. 3«. 

The Value of this popular School-book is sufficientlj shown bj its very 
general use, not only throughout England, but in America and many of 
our Colonies. 

A Second Latin Book, and Practical Grammar. Intended 

as a Sequel to Henry*s First Latin Book. Seventh Edition. 12ino. 4s. 

A First Yerse Book, Part I. ; intended as an ea^ Intro- 
duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Sevenu Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 

A First Yerse Book, Part II. ; containing additional Exer- 
cises. Second Edition. 1«. 

Historise Antiqiue Epitome, from Oomelius Nepos, Justin, 

&e. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical 
Lists, &e. Seventh Edition. 4s. 

A First Classical Atlas, containing fifteen Maps, coloured 

in outline; intended as a Companion to the Hitiorim AnHqua Epitome. 
8vo. la, ^d, 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. Part 

I. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 6«. 6(f. 

This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and freouent repe- 
tition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and 
considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. It is 
now used at all, or nearly all, the public schools. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part 

II.; containing the Doctrine of Latin Particles, with Yocabulary, an 
Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Yerse Composition. 8vo. 

Third Edition. 5s. 6<<. 

Contents : — 1. ** Ideas ^* for Hexameter and Elcj^ac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 
S. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical 
Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
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Gradus ad Pamassmn Novus Anticlepticus ; founded on 

Quichent*8 T%e»attrus Poetieus Lwgum Latina, 8to. half-bound, I0». 6c?. 
%* A Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had of the Publishers. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part I. Third Edition. Svo. 4i«. 

The object of this Work is to supply boys with an easy collection of 
thori passages, as an Exercise Book for those who have gone once, at 
least, through the First Part of the Editor's " Practical Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition.** 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part II. ; containing a Selection of 

Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, for Translation 
into Latin, ovo. 4«. 

Materials for Translation into Latin : selected and arranged 

by Augustus Grotefend. Translated from the German by the Rev. H. 
H. Arnold, B.A., ivith Notes and Excursuses. Third Edition. Svo. 
7i.W. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, by the Bey. 

T. K. Arnold and the Rev. J. K Riddle. Sixth Edition. 1/. 5*. 

An Abridgment of the aboye Work, for the Use of Schools. 

By the Rev. J. C. Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam* 
bridge. Square i2mo. boiind, 10«. 6d» 



The First Greek Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First Latin 

Book.'* Fourth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Second Qreek Book (on the same Plan) ; containing an 

Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek 
Derivatives. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. With Easy 

Exercises and yocabulary. Seventh Edition. Svo. 5s. 6d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, Part I. 

Ninth Edition. Svo. 5s. 6d, 

*^* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he can 
declme imd conjugate vrith tolerable fiusility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples, and with given words; the principles trusted to 
being principally those of imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at 
once a Syntax, a yocabulary, and an Exercise Book. 

A Greek Grammar; intended as a sufficient Grammar of 

reference for Schools and Colleges. Second Edition, bvo. half-bound, 
10s. 6d. 
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Professor Madvig's Syntax of the Greek Language, especially 

of the Attic Dialect; traiulated by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 
Together with an Appendix on the Greek Particles; by the Translator. 
Square 8to. St, 6d, 

An Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 5«. ; or, with 

Dialects, 6«. 

Some Account of the Greek Dialects, for the Use of Be- 

ffinnen; being an Appendix to *'An Elementary Greek Grammar.'** 
12mo. 1«. 6d. 

A Complete Greek and English Lexicon for the Poems of 

Homer, and the Homerida. Translated from the German of Cntsius, 
by Professor Smith. New and Revised Edition. 9s. half-bound. 

\* A Prospectus and specimen of this Lexicon may be had. 

A Copious Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon, founded 

on a work prepared by J. W. FradersdorfF, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor-Institn- 
tion, Oxford. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M. A., formerly Fellow of Trini W College, Cambridge, and Henry Browne, 
H.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and rrebendarr of Chichester. Third Edition, 
corrected, with the Appendix incorporated. 8vo. 21«. 

\* A Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had. 



Classical Examination Papers. A Series of 93 Extracts 

from Greek, Roman, and English Classics for Translation, with occasional 
Questions and Notes ; each extract on a separate leaf. Price of the whole 
in a specimen packet, 4«., or six copies of any Separate Paper may be had 



Keys to fhe following may be had by Tutors only: 

First Latin Book, 1«. Second Latin Book, 2f. 

Cornelius Nepos, U. 

First Verse Book, U. Latin Yerse Composition, 2t. 

Latin Prose Composition, Parts I. and II., Is. 6d. each. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part I., Is, 6d. Part II., 2s. 6d^ 

Greek Prose Coniposition, Part I., Is. 6d* Part XL, 4s. 6d, 

First Greek Book, Is. 6d. Second, 2s. 



The First Hebrew Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 

Latin Book."* 12mo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. The Key, 3s. 6d. 

The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of Genesis ; 

together with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary and Grammatical 
Commentary, ds. 
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The First German Book ; on the Plan of *^ Henry's First 

Latin Book.** By the Rev. T. K. Arnold and Dr. Fradendorff. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 5».6d, The Key, 2$. 6d, 

A Beading Companion to the First German Book ; con- 
taining Extracts from the best Authors, ivith a Yocabulary and Notes. 
12mo. Second Edition, is. 

The Second German Book ; a Syntax, and Etymological 

Vocabulary, with copious Reading-Lessons and Exercises. Edited by 
Dr. Fr'adersdorE 6«. 6d, Key to the English Exercises, 1«, 



The First French Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 

Latin Book.** Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 
by Delille, 2f. 6d. 



Henry's English Grammar ; a Manual for Beginners. 12mo. 
38, Sd, 

Spelling turned Etymology. Second Edition. 12mo. 
2s. ed. 

The Pupil's Book, (a Companion to the above,) Is. Sd, 
Latin via English ; being the Second Part of the above Work. 

12mo. 4a, 6d, 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools ; being a Prac- 
tical Introduction to "English Prose Composition.** Sixth Edition. 
12mo. As, 6d, 



Arnold's Handbooks for fhe Classical Student, 

with duestions. 

Ancient History and Geography. Translated fix)m the Ger- 
man of PUtz, by the Yen. Archdeacon Panl. Second Edition. 12mo. 
6s. 6d, 

Mediaeval History and Geography. Translated from the 

German of Putz. By the same. 12mOi is, 6d. 

Modem History and Geography. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Putz. By the same. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

Grecian Antiquities. By Professor Bojesen, Translated 

from the German Version of Dr. Hoffis. By the same. Second Edition. 
12mo. Zs,6d. 
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Eoman Antiquities. By Professor Bojesen. Second Edition. 

B8.6d. 

Hebrew Antiquities. By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 

Prebendary of Chichester. 12mo. 4». 

*^* This Work describes the manners and customs of the ancient 
Hebrews which were common to them with other nations, and the rites | 
and ordinances which distinguished them as the chosen people IsraeL I 

Greek Synonymes. From the French of Pillon. 6*. 6d. 

Latin Synonymes. From the German of Doderlein. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. H. Arnold. Second £dition. 4a. 



Arnold's School Classics. 

Cornelius Nepos, Part I. ; with Critical Questions and An- 
swers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fourth Edition. 
12mo. 4g. 

Eclog» Ovidianse, with English Notes; Part I. (from the 

Elegiac Poems.) Tenth Edition. 12mo. 29. 6d. 

EclogsB OvidiansB, Part II. (from the Metamorphoses.) 5«. 
The uSlneid of Virgil, with English Notes from Diibner. 

12mo. 69, 

Eclogffi. Horatianse ; Carmina prope Omnia continens. Ad- 

dita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, 
Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum e^cerpta. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

«% All ihe objectionable pastaget are omitted from this Edition, 

The Works of Horace, followed bv English Introductions 

and Notes, abridged and adapted for School use, from the Edition of 
Fr. Diibner. In one volume, r2mo. 7$. 

Cicero. — Selections from his Orations, with English Notes, 

from the best and most recent sources. Contents : — The Fourth Book of 
the Impeachment of Yerres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, and the 
Speech for the Poet Archias. 12mo. Second Edition. 4«. 

Cicero, Part II. ; containing Selections from his Epistles, 

arranged in the order of time, with Accounts of the Consuls, Events of 
each year, &c. With English Notes from the best Commentators, es- 
pecially Matthias. 12mo. Be, 

Cicero, Part III. ; containing the Tusculan Disputations 

(entire). With English Notes from Tischer, by the Rev. Archdeacon 
PauL 6a, 6d, 
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Cicero, Part IV. ; containing De Finibus Malorum et Bo- 

norum. (On the Supreme Good.) ' With a Pre&ce, English Notes, &c., 
partly from Madvig and others, hj the Rev. James Beaven, D.D., late 
Professor of Theology in King*8 College, Toronto. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Cicero, Part V. ; containing Cato Major, sive De Senectute 

Diaiogns; with English Notes from Sommerhrodt, hy the Rev. Henry 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. i2mo. 2s. 6d, 



Homer for Beginners. — The First Three Books of the Hiad, 

with English Notes ; forming a sufficient Conunentary for Young Students. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. (id. 

Homer. — The Hiad Complete, with English Notes and 

Grammatical References. Second Edition. In one thick volume, 12mo. 
half-bound. I2a. 

In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided into short Sec- 
tions, which are prefixed to those portions of the Text, respectively, which 
thev describe. The Notes (principally from Diibner) are at the foot of 
each page. At the end of the volume are useful Appendices. 

Homer. — The Hiad, Books I. to IV. ; with a Critical In- 
troduction, and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. 78. 6d. 

Demosthenes, with English Notes from the best and most 

recent sources, Sauppe, Doberenz, Jacobs, Dissen, Westermann, &c. 

The Olynthiac Orations. Second Edition. I2mo. Ss. 

The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. 12mo. 4^. 6d, 

The Philippic Orations. Second Edition. I2mo. 4s. 

^schines. — Speech against Ctesiphon. 12mo. 4*. 

The Text is that of Bailer and Sauppe ; the Notes are by Professor 
Champlin, with additional Notes by President Woolsey and the Editor. 

Sophocles, with EneHsh Notes, from Schneidewin. By the 

Rev. Archdeacon Paul, and the Rev. Henry Bowne, M. A. 

The Ajax. Zs — The Philoctetes. 3s.— The (Edipus Tyraqnus. 4t^ 
The (Edipus Coloneus. 4s. — The Antigone. 4s. 

Euripides, with English Notes, from Hartung, Diibner 

Witzschel, Schone, &c. 

The Hecuba.— The Hippolytus.— The Bacchae.-.The Medea.—Th4 
Iphigenia in Tauris, 3s. each. 

Aristophanes. — ^Eclogae Aristophanicse, with English Notes 

by Professor Felton. Part 1. (The Clouds.) i2mo. Ss. 6d. Part 1] 
(The Birds.) 3e.6d. 

\* In this Edition ihe objectionable passages are omitted. 



THE 

FOLLOWING CATALOGUES AND LISTS 

mjly be had aSATXS 09 
* 

•MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 



An Alphabetical List of all their Publications^ in abridged 
titles, with the number of the Edition, the date of pub- 
lication, and the price, 

A Complete Classified Catalogue of Messrs. Bivington's 
School-books, with the Tities in full, 

' A separate List of the Bev. T. K. Arnold's School-books. 
(These are included in the complete School Catalogue.) 

A Prospectus of Three Lexicons, with specimen pages. 

A List of New Publications, issued quarterly, 

A List of Works suitable for Book-hawking Societies and 
Parochial Libraries, 

A Oatiiogue of Bibles and Prayer Books, printed by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

A List of Theological, Classical, and other Works, edited for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge Press. 

A last of the Publications of the Anglo-Continental Society. 
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